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A new text which recognizes the need for a fundamental 
high-school course in religion 


FAITH FOR LIFE 


By THE Rev. JAmes J. GRAHAM 


A course in religion which is based on the conviction that it is tremendously 
important to offer a substantial general religion course in the high school as a 
preparation for life. This course has grown out of years of teaching experi- 
ence and was designed to deepen the student’s knowledge and appreciation of 
his religion, to train him to give an intelligent accounting of his religion to 
others when the occasion arises, and to enable him to meet modern attacks 
upon it with conviction. The text furnishes an especially effective general 
review for the senior year with such added detailed discussions as will enlarge 
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Volumes | and Il 
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foundation of His Church, Father 
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the false values of our pleasure- 
seeking age. Another book for 
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the Faith. $1.40 
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demption, Hell, the Mother of God, doc- 
trines greatly misunderstood today, are 
covered in this book and the charges 
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from revelation as disclosed in Scripture 
and Tradition. (A Science and Culture 
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Here is a complete and comprehensive 
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have. It is a guide in the administra- 
tion of church property, parishes, insti- 
tutions, etc., which will ground the ad- 
ministrator in the principles of church 
management as applied to his particular 
problems. Presents the latest informa- 
tion on all technical phases of art, archi- 
tecture, engineering, and technique. 
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Private Ownership 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


Though an individual and a person, man is also by his very 
nature a social being, that is, destined to be a member of a com- 
munity. The connection between these two essential phases of 
his being is so intimate that without society man would be unable 
to attain to the personal end for which he has been created. 
Human growth, particularly in the intellectual and moral sphere, 
is brought about by mutual action and reaction between the indi- 
vidual and the community. As a member of the community man 
sacrifices nothing of his individuality, but on the contrary finds in 
this membership the very condition of the realization of his self- 
hood. The social environment constitutes the natural element 
and atmosphere which is indispensable for proper human develop- 
ment; only to understand fully the importance of the social en- 
vironment we must not conceive of it as merely passive in the 
sense in which water would be the natural element of the fish, 
because society is not merely used by man but dynamically con- 
tributes towards his formation, and on the other hand man in his 
turn codperates in the improvement of society. The relation 
between the individual and society, therefore, is more like the 
relation between an organ and the organism than that between a 
living being and its natural habitat. Man is not man in the full 
and adequate sense except in and through society, for it is only by 
means of social contacts that he finds the opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of all his faculties and the acquisition of the virtues neces- 
sary for his perfection. The relation between man and society 
accordingly is essentially one of reciprocity; it is not a relation of 
a person to mere things, but of a person to other persons. It is 
this important fact which the individualist leaves out of sight 
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when he claims for himself the right to exploit society entirely for 
his own selfish interests. Such a claim degrades society to the 
status of a thing, and reduces it to the character of a means. 

If human nature is radically social, then it also follows that all 
rights which are born out of this nature possess a social bias and 
are socially conditioned. Limitation is inherent in the rights of 
man, because these rights flow out of a being destined to live to- 
gether with similar beings who are likewise endowed with rights. 
There can be no real conflict between the rights of the individual 
and the rights of society, because the rights of the individual 
emanate from a being that carries within itself as a constituent 
part of its nature the destination to be incorporated in a social 
order. An order is impossible between beings invested with ab- 
solute rights and complete independence; hence, since nature has 
intended man to fit into a social order, it has by the same token 
placed inherent restrictions on his rights and put limits on his in- 
dependence. At their very origin individual rights are circum- 
scribed to that extent that they will not nullify the purposes of the 
social order; otherwise we would have to admit a basic contra- 
diction in man’s nature, because the absolute character of his in- 
dividual rights would frustrate the possibility of any kind of 
social coérdination. If such were the case, society would always 
remain something foreign and unnatural to man and entail, as 
Rousseau and Hobbes hold, the surrender and curtailment of 
original rights. To live in society then would be for man not a 
fulfillment and a gain but a partial defeat and a loss, and the logi- 
cal relation between the individual and society would be one of 
antagonism and hostile tension; continual conflicts would be the 
natural outcome of such an abnormal situation, and no harmony 
of interests could ever be effected. Catholic social philosophy 
regards the individual and society as complementary, neither of 
the two being complete in itself but each requiring the other. 
On the basis of this theory the rights and interests of both can be 
made to dovetail and to reinforce one another. All other theories 
lead to an impasse, and can solve jurisdictional questions only by 
the application of external force and repression. 

Now, man being endowed with free will can upset the balance 
of rights intended by the natural order and destroy the funda- 
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mental harmony. This occurs when we take as our starting point 
the autonomous individual, who of course would experience 
every kind of coérdination as an encroachment on his rights. 
The autonomous, self-sufficient and unrelated individual, how- 
ever, is a falsification of the true nature of man, an utter distor- 
tion of the given realities. It is true, man can misunderstand his 
place in the scheme of things or, understanding it, can neverthe- 
less refuse to accept it. This applies to the whole moral order, 
against which man can rebel. But by such a revolt he does not 
really fulfill himself. In the same manner it is the duty of man 
to recognize the social conditions on which his fuller self-realiza- 
tion depends. To feel such conditions as a degradation would 
imply an unreasonable attitude towards the universal order. It 
would be supreme folly. If social coérdination or subordination 
were identical with surrender of the self, man would have cause 
to resent them. The reverse, however, is true, for by such co- 
ordination man achieves himself in a higher manner. Certainly 
he may lose in one way, but only to gain infinitely more in an- 
other. Free devotion to the ends of society leads to the highest 
development of human personality, and refusal to take one’s 
place in the social order with the restrictions it entails is moral 
self-frustration. We may lay it down as a general principle that 
the more man lives to himself, the less he isa man. No one looks 
upon the asocial man as the higher type of man, and anti-social 
tendencies are universally accepted as symptoms of degeneration. 
So inextricably are the individual and the social aspects of human 
nature bound together that man can act neither for nor against 
the common weal without at the same time acting for or against 
his own private good.! Private good and common good when 
ethically interpreted are never mutually exclusive but always 
supplementary. Any action of an individual which harms the 
community by its moral repercussion will consequently also harm 
the individual from whom it proceeds. Whatever benefits society 
in the true sense, that is, with due consideration for ethical values, 
means for the individual an access of personal worth. Let us take 
an individual who is afflicted with an hereditary disease, and who 
in order to prevent the possible transmission of the taint refrains 


1 Cfr. Eberhard Welty, ‘“Gemeinschaft und Einzelmensch”’ (Leipzig). 
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from marriage and leads a continent life. His action no doubt is 
socially beneficial, since it makes for the stamping out of the evil 
strain and contributes towards race improvement. It also re- 
duces the burdens of the community inasmuch as the diseased fre- 
quently become a public charge. But far superior to the material 
benefits which society derives from this action is the moral gain of 
the individual, who by his noble conduct rises to the height of 
heroic altruism. Every virtue, even if it does not directly aim at 
the common good, does in a measure redound to the advantage of 
society, and every social virtue first and primarily is an individual 
perfection. Here again we see how closely the individual and the 
social are linked together in the nature of man, a fact which St. 
Thomas expresses very clearly when he writes: ‘““The good of any 
virtue, whether such virtue direct man in relation to himself or in 
relation to certain other individual persons, is referable to the 
common good.’’? 


Property and Labor 


The social destination deeply grafted on human nature and in- 
separable from it manifests itself particularly in connection with 
property and productive labor. With Catholic Sociology it is 
axiomatic that both property and labor have a social function 
attached to them, and are heavily weighted with social responsi- 
bility. Labor in their eyes is a valuable social service for which 
appropriate compensation is due. The goods of the earth are for 
the use of all, and this fundamental destination can never com- 
pletely be detached from them, so that the owner always re- 
sembles rather a steward than an absolute possessor. St. Peter 
Damian gives the keynote of the Christian theory of property 
when he remarks that men who are rich are ‘‘dispensatores” 
rather than ‘‘possessores,” that they should not reckon that 
which they have to be their own, and that they have not received 
their temporal goods merely to be consumed in their own use but 
are to act as administrators of these goods.* Though private 
ownership is acknowledged by Catholic theologians, they also 
assert that there ever remains a lien of humanity on all goods 


2 Summa Theol., II-II, Q. lviii, art. 5. 
8 Quoted from ‘‘Property, Its Duties and Rights” (New York City). 
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possessed privately, which in normal circumstances is dormant 
but which under certain conditions becomes effective. Private 
ownership, nevertheless, is merely an institution of human law, 
and human law at times may be overridden by the more universal 
natural or divine law. Occasions, therefore, may occur in which 
the division of property effected by custom and law is nullified 
and the original purpose of serving all revives. Thus, St. Thomas 
explicitly declares: ‘‘In cases of need all things are common prop- 
erty, so that there would seem to be no sin in taking another’s 
property, for need has made it common. Things which are of 
human right cannot derogate from natural right or divine right. 
Now, according to the natural order established by divine provi- 
dence, inferior things are ordained for the purpose of succoring 
man’s needs by their means. Wherefore, the division and appro- 
priation of things which are based on human law do not preclude 
the fact that man’s needs have to be remedied by means of these 
very things. Hence, whatever certain people have in super- 
abundance is due by natural law to the purpose of succoring the 
poor. For this reason Ambrose says: ‘It is the hungry man’s 
bread that you withhold, the naked man’s cloak that you store 
away, the money that you bury in the earth is the price of the 
needy man’s redemption and freedom.’ Since, however, there are 
many who are in need, while it is impossible for all to be succored 
by means of the same thing, each one is entrusted with the stew- 
ardship of his own things, so that out of them he may come to the 
aid of those who are in need. Nevertheless, if the need be so mani- 
fest and urgent that it is evident that the present need must be 
remedied by whatever means be at hand (for instance, when a 
person is in some imminent danger, and there is no other possible 
remedy), then it is lawful for a man to succor his own need by 
means of another’s property, by taking it either openly or secretly ; 
nor is this, properly speaking, theft or robbery.”* The humane- 
ness of this theory of property contrasts sharply with later ones 
which assert the absolute character of the right of private owner- 
ship and place property rights above human rights. There is very 
little of this humane and liberal spirit in current theories of prop- 
erty, and the harsh and rigid theories have influenced legislation 
"4 Summa Theol., 11-11, Q. lxvi, art. 7. 
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and the administration of justice. Property rights are exalted.as 
something supremely sacred, and offenses against property are 
punished with extreme rigorism. It is interesting to observe that 
the Seventh Commandment, Thou shalt not steal, is the only one 
that goes unchallenged, whereas the rest of the Decalogue is 
taken very lightly in our days. It never enters into the mind of 
those who have appropriated to their use more of the common 
store of things than they are entitled to, and hold on to their pos- 
sessions in spite of the widespread poverty, that the Seventh 
Commandment has a special significance for them. A modern 
preacher might pertinently ask the question: “‘Who is the thief? 
Is it the man who steals a loaf of bread to satisfy his own hunger 
or prevent his family from starving, or is it the man who corners 
the necessaries of life in order to raise their prices?’’ On the basis 
of the Patristic and Scholastic theory of property, this question 
would be eminently justified under the conditions which obtain 
in our present economic order, where we have as a common 
phenomenon starvation in the midst of plenty. Few realize that 
the accumulation of vast riches in the hands of the few and the 
consequent pauperization of the masses is in itself a gross viola- 
tion of the Seventh Commandment. Perhaps in no other depart- 
ment of ethics has dechristianizing and dehumanizing gone 
further than in economic questions. The prevalent liberalistic 
doctrine of private ownership completely perverts the right 
order, and of the practices based on this false conception it may 
well be said what Pius XI writes: ‘“The universal teleological 
order has been violated.’”’ Property has been diverted from its 
social purpose and made to serve individual aims exclusively. 
All our modern evils flow from this source, and it is at this point 
that the lever of social reconstruction must be applied. Accord- 
ingly Pius XI calls attention to this fundamental truth: “In the 
first place, due consideration must be had for the double character, 
individual and social, of capital and labor, in order that the dan- 
gers of Individualism and of Collectivism be avoided.’’ In another 
passage, in which he defends the doctrine of his predecessor 
against false interpretations, he states the matter at greater 
length and with stronger emphasis: ‘“‘We begin with ownership 
or the right of property. You are aware how strenuously Our 
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predecessor defended the right of property against the teachings 
of the Socialists of his time. ... Yet, since there are some who 
falsely and unjustly accuse the Supreme Pontiff and the Church 
of upholding, both then and now, the wealthier classes against the 
proletariat, we have thought it well to defend from calumny the 
Leonine doctrine in this matter, which is also the Catholic doc- 
trine, and to safeguard it against false interpretations. First, let 
it be made clear beyond all doubt that neither Leo XIII, nor 
those theologians who have taught under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the Church, have ever denied or called in question the 
twofold aspect of ownership, which is individual or social accord- 
ing as it regards individuals or concerns the common good. 
Their unanimous contention has always been that the right to 
own private property has been given to man by nature or rather 
by the Creator Himself, not only in order that individuals may be 
able to provide for their own needs and those of their families, but 
also that by means of it the goods which the Creator has destined 
for the human race may truly serve this purpose. ... There is, 
therefore, a double danger to be avoided. On the one hand, if the 
social and public aspect of ownership be denied or minimized, the 
logical consequence is Individualism, as it is called; on the other 
hand, the rejection or diminution of its private and individual 
character necessarily leads to some form of Collectivism.’”® 

There is one point of particular importance in the foregoing 
passage. It is this: private ownership exists precisely for the 
common good. This observation refers to productive capital, 
and evidently implies that private ownership of the instruments 
of production will be more beneficial for society and more con- 
ducive to the common good than collective ownership. In the 
interests of the community productive capital must be preserved, 
augmented and economically exploited, and it is likely that this 
will be accomplished much better under private than under 
collective ownership. The instruments of production may be 
owned privately and yet used in a socially beneficial manner. 
Hence, the capitalist carries on a very useful function in society, 
for it is he who brings together the resources necessary for pro- 
ductive enterprise, prevents wastefulness, and manages the pro- 
 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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ductive wealth of the community. This function is in itself truly 
social, though it may be perverted to unsocial and selfish ends, 
It would be fatal for the interests of the community if its produc- 
tive capital were wantonly frittered away, because in that case we 
would very soon have a scarcity of consumptible goods and uni- 
versal want would be the sad consequence. 

When the medieval theologians insist on the distribution of 
superfluous goods, they of course have in view goods of consump- 
tion. Productive capital in the modern sense was hardly known 
to them, and thus their theory of property must be adapted to 
our new economic conditions. The capitalist who provides 
remunerative and lasting employment for many and increases 
the available stock of commodities renders a greater service to 
society than he who simply distributes his wealth, for the latter by 
this one act exhausts his power to do good, whereas the former 
places himself in the desirable condition of helping many times, 
since he continually renews his possessions. It is very significant 
when Father Rickaby, S.J., says: ‘There were no capitalists in 
the thirteenth century, but only hoarders.”® The acquisition of 
large fortunes merely for the purpose of hoarding can have no 
justification and must be condemned as pure avarice, but the 
accumulation of wealth with a view to future investment may 
truly be a deed of great social value. The much lauded virtue of 
liberality to which the Scholastics give great prominence will of 
necessity take on a different form in our days, as Dr. George 
O’Brien explains: “It is important to draw attention to the fact 
that ‘liberalitas’ consists in making a good use of property, and 
not merely in distributing it to others, as a confusion with the 
English word liberality might lead us to believe. It is, as we said 
above, therefore certain that a wise and prudent saving of money 
for investment would be considered a course of conduct within 
the meaning of the word ‘liberalitas,’ especially if the enterprise in 
which the money were invested were one which would benefit the 
community as a whole.’’’ Msgr. John A. Ryan expresses the 
same idea: ‘“‘Modern industrial conditions demand that a man of 
wealth should distribute a part of his goods indirectly—that is, by 


6 “Aquinas Ethicus.”’ 
i “An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching’? (New York City). 
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investing them in productive and labor-employing enterprises.’’® 
What the Scholastics do say, and that very emphatically, is that 
property must be used socially, but this may be done either by 
the distribution of superfluous consumptible goods or by creating 
opportunities of profitable employment for the members of the 
community. In many cases the second course of action stands on 
a higher moral plane and is socially far more beneficial than the 
first. In both instances the owner acts, as it were, in the capacity 
of a steward, but in the second manner of procedure he proves 
himself possessed of greater providence and longer vision. 


8 “The Alleged Socialism of the Church Fathers.” 











Patriotic Discourses 
By THE RiGuT REv. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
—Longfellow, The Building of the Ship. 


Developments in statecraft since the close of the war that was 
fought to make the world safe for democracy have made even the 
thoughtless patriot fearful of the possibly near future. In his 
poem entitled “The Building of the Ship,”’ the poet builded better 
than he knew. The hopes of the present years were to Longfellow 
“‘all the hopes of future years.’’ Statesmen feel that a tremendous 
crisis in human affairs is approaching swiftly. Lovers of Christi- 
anity feel the same way, but for different reasons. But Catholic- 
Christians are also tempted to declare that, while the houses of 
heresy are tumbling down in all countries, the contest of the future 
becomes clearer in its essential features, and they foresee Christi- 
anity coming at close grips with Communism in its worst form. 
They are apt to share the thought of Bernard of Cluny in his 
De contemptu mundi, that long poem of 3000 verses, one portion 
of which warned his own generation: “Hora novissima, tempora 
pessima sunt, vigilemus.’”’ John Mason Neale, the very felicitous 
Anglican translator of our Latin poetry, gave us his immortal 
rendering: 


The world is very evil, 
The time is waxing late— 
Be sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate. 


And while Catholics rest secure in the promise of Our Saviour 
that the gates of hell shall never triumph over His Church, they 
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nevertheless know that His soldiers must never rest on their arms, 
but must fight a continuous battle. They must “be sober and 
keep vigil.”” They recognize that the greatest of all the dwindling 
number of democracies in the world, the United States of America, 
seems to hold the most promising hope for the future—that 
“Humanity with all its fears, with all the hopes of future years, is 
hanging breathless”’ on its fate. 


I 


It is with some such background as this, perhaps, that the 
priest will best envisage his task of speaking in public upon a 
topic of either general or local patriotic interest. Whatever may 
have been the troubles experienced by the Church in the past, 
and whatever these troubles may be in the present, the speaker 
will weigh them in the scales of the possibly near future—that 
future which apparently is intimating, rather than concealing, 
more severe difficulties to come. Humanity, with all its fears, 
seems now to hang breathless on the fate of America. 

This is not to say that the past is to be forgotten—the re- 
peatedly recurring persecutions of Catholics by the misled folk in 
the United States who warred so ignorantly, so violently, so 
angrily, and in the event so fatuously and so futilely, to banish 
Catholic religion and culture from the American people. The 
sufficiently sad retrospect is in reality heartening: ‘‘No weapon 
that is formed against thee shall prosper: and every tongue that 
resisteth thee in judgment, thou shalt condemn. This is the in- 
heritance of the servants of the Lord, and their justice with Me, 
saith the Lord’”’ (Is., liv. 17). The soldier who is inured to hunger 
and thirst, to many struggles, to occasional defeats, but who withal 
can chronicle many practical victories, looks forward to renewed 
struggles in a spirit of confidence in the ultimate triumph. He is 
not easily frightened or discouraged. He will face the coming 
struggle with patience and perseverance. 

The point just now at issue is, however, that if the priest is to 
speak to a Catholic audience, he will manifest no personal or 
official resentment in his hasty review of the past years, but will 
rather use the lessons of the past to encourage his hearers to face 
the future with a God-given reassurance of ultimate triumph. 
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Similarly, if he is speaking to a mixed audience, he will find ex- 
tenuating circumstances in the misapprehension, by the persecu- 
tors, concerning the true spirit of Catholicism. He can dwell at 
length on the misinformation imparted by false leaders of the 
mobs to their deluded followers, placing against that misinfor- 
mation the simple facts of the situation. Doing this in an ob- 
viously conciliating fashion, he will have a good hope of dispelling 
whatever remnants there may be of the old falsehoods and mis- 
apprehensions in the minds of his present hearers. His manner 
should be quietly historical rather than obviously argumentative, 
lest his hearers think of him as merely another Belial, able to 
make the worse appear the better reason. To his quite historical 
retrospect he might well add some of the splendid tributes to 
Catholic patriotism made by non-Catholics, clergymen as well as 
statesmen, notable historians as well as editors of newspapers; 
and he could emphasize the fact that those whom he thus quotes 
were men of mature minds and candid natures, albeit not Catholics 
either in fact, or in prospect, or in their conversion to the Catholic 
Faith at any time in their lives. But they were lovers of their 
country who were themselves willing to be criticized by mistaken 
zealots in the spontaneous defense of Catholic men and of Catholic 
activities, for the reason that they patriotically welcomed any 
helpfulness, from any source, given towards the prosperity and 
the abiding peace of their country. 

An historical retrospect, even if hastily made, is replete with the 
instances of the support given to the country by Catholic prelates 
as well as people, from the earliest foundations in Maryland, 
through the trying years of the American Revolution, down to 
the World War itself. The American Republic has no reason to 
fear the Catholic or his Church. The deeds of Catholics, and the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, alike proclaim the devotion of 
Catholics to America. And this patriotic codperation of prelates 
and people is not singular with American prelates and people. 
Rome, in the person of the Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, merely echoes, as it were, the constant message of American 
history inthe respect. Patriotism is not merely a sentiment proper 
to the confines of a country. It is a Christian duty incumbent 
upon all Catholics. This was the simple reiteration, made by the 
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Apostolic Delegate, of the ancient and perpetual teaching of the 
Church which he represented. In an address in 1935 to the annual 
convention of the Central Verein he remarked: 


“You know that both Religion and the State which you desire to 
serve to the best of your ability proceed from God. Although dis- 
tinct institutions, they must never be hostile to each other, for 
whenever they are in collision and conflict, the results to the family, 
to the individual and to society itself are most disastrous. Religion 
and the State, as I have said, proceed from Almighty God; they 
are intimately connected by bonds and associations which bear the 
stamp of God Himself; just as do the laws of nature which we see 
operating every day in such marvellous harmony.” 


This was not a casual utterance. It was the theme of his dis- 
course. And the theme was not a new sort of teaching: ‘You 
know. ...” Yes, any well-instructed Catholic, every pupil in 
our whole Catholic scheme of education, knows this great doctrine 
of the relations of Religion to the State. Such a doctrine is 
obviously patriotic in the best sense of the word. 

The speaker may deem it occasionally desirable to point out 
that the Church, like her Divine Founder, preaches its doctrine, 
not in secret, but in the face of the whole world. It can truthfully 
repeat the words of Our Saviour recorded in the Gospel of St. John: 
“TI have spoken openly to the world: I have always taught in the 
synagogue, and in the temple, whither all the Jews resort; and in 
secret I have spoken nothing” (xviii. 20). The Church has no 
secret doctrine. Statesmen may at times cover and hide their 
real intent with dubious words and phases. One cynic has de- 
clared that ‘‘an ambassador is an honest gentleman sent abroad 
to lie for his country.’’ And there are such things as “diplomatic 
lies.” And there are such things as broken national pledges. 
True patriots have sad reason to know of such things as these. 
But the Church is built on the rock of divine truth. Like its 
Founder, it may receive a blow for its candor and its bravery. 
When Christ declared what I have quoted above, St. John tells 
us that, not a general of the army, but a mere servant felt him- 
self warranted to strike Our Lord: ‘‘And when He had said these 
things, one of the servants standing by, gave Jesus a blow” 
(John, xviii. 22). But, in spite of the blows it receives, the Church 
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must speak the truth, and must speak it openly to all mankind. 
For its great undertaking is to witness to the truths of God. 
Examine any Catechism for children or for adults. Examine 
any book of sermons preached to the Catholic laity. You will 
find a plain doctrine for all people. 


II 


In a time when we are afflicted with wars and rumors of wars 
(Matt., xxiv. 6) many good folk are troubled by apocalyptical 
fears, whilst other folk find their combative instincts pleasantly 
accelerated and deepened. Many Christians in the past centuries 
appeared to see in the disturbances of their times a fulfillment of 
the words of Our Lord chronicled in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
St. Matthew (3-12), and looked forward to the near consumma- 
tion of the world. Some folk were troubled, others were happily 
expectant. Both seemed to forget certain limitations expressed 
by Our Lord: ‘See that ye be not troubled. For these things 
must come to pass, but the end is not yet.’’ Some of the things 
that must come to pass were indicated: ‘‘For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kindom; and there shall be 
pestilences, and famines, and earthquakes in places.’’ But other 
things had still to await the uncertain future when “you shall 
see the abomination of desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in the holy place’”’ (xxiv. 15)—a forewarn- 
ing of something terrible, indeed, but in itself prophetic of what 
shall occur (xxiv. 29-31). 

In whatever circumstances of public alarm the preacher is to 
speak, let him always remember that he is the ambassador of 
the Prince of Peace. His words ought to calm rather than to excite 
the feelings of his hearers. I am tempted accordingly to quote 
from the discourse of Father Skelly, O.P., on ‘“The Duties of the 
Christian Man’ in his volume of ‘Sermons and Addresses’ 
(Herder, 1929). In Section IV we find a summary of ‘‘Duties to 
His Country,” that is, of a citizen’s obligation of patriotism in its 
true meaning. Six pages are devoted to this special theme— 
pages dedicated to duties and not to mere sentiments of a patriotic 
citizen. And accordingly we have the idea of controlled emotion 
emphasized as one of the duties of the patriotic citizen. In times 
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of war, of threatened war, or of international disturbances that 
might conceivably lead to our involvement in a war, some folk 
misconceive the duties of patriotism: 


“‘We meet sometimes with fervent patriots who in their exuber- 
ance of sentiment boldly proclaim that they would give their lives 
for their country, and who look upon everyone who does not share 
their perfervid views, it may be, on great questions of the day, such 
as preparedness, and international action, as cowards, and molly- 
coddles, and traitors, and hyphenates, and so forth. Let us hope 
that in time of need the acts of those worthies would prove the 
stability of their words. But without giving much attention to 
blatant patriotism with which we are so familiar, allow me to remind 
you of a thing that is not generally recognized, and that is: that 
patriotism is not a mere human sentiment, high and honorable 
though it may be; that it is a virtue to which every man is obliged.”’ 


In the outlook of an honorable pagan, patriotism is a natural 
virtue, and not a mere sentiment. In the outlook of a Christian, 
it is a supernatural virtue, having its proper spiritual rewards. 
As a virtue of this kind, it is only one of the family of such virtues, 
under the eminent domain of the four Cardinal virtues. It is not 
a single virtue, standing absolutely alone and controlled by no 
other virtues, or having no limitations prescribed by other virtues. 
And Father Skelly proceeds at some length to indicate the true 
character of Christian Patriotism (pp. 52-56). 

Probably Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast, was 
thinking along the lines of the thought developed above by Father 
Skelly. In the Abbot’s volume entitled ‘‘Christianus” (Benziger 
Brothers, 1933) he has a chapter (“‘Christianus Civis’’) in which 
he seems to suggest a caution to the ‘‘perfervid’’ orator or patriot 
as pictured above by Father Skelly. The English Benedictine 
wrote (pp. 179-180): 


“We are exhorted on all sides not to neglect our duties as the citi- 
zens of a human state; civic virtues are part of our ethical system. 
More than ever we are urged to pull our full weight in the work of 
relieving social inequalities and evils. No Catholic is a conscien- 
tious objector when his country is at war. Preachers, I mean 
Catholic preachers, have words of incredible fervor to inculcate self- 
sacrifice in the service of the country: if their respective country 
were the kingdom of heaven itself, their words could scarcely be 
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more eloquent! Are we to condemn all this system of civic morality 
or in some way to reconcile it with our supreme citizenship in Christ? 
Wise men are saying to-day that the heresy we are threatened with 
is the heresy of nationalism. The peril would be, of course, one 
that particularly besets Catholics. It would mean this: that 
Catholics might be tempted to consider their respective citizenships 
as divine things, and give to their nation a supernatural importance, 
transferring to a human institution the characteristics that have 
been bestowed exclusively on a divine work, the Church of Christ. 
People, naturally, would not formulate the matter so clearly, but in 
their sentiment and in their imagination—all heresies have their 
abode in sentiment and imagination—their country would really 
hold such a place.”’ 


Those of my readers who are interested in this argumentation 
can see it more fully developed in Dom Anscar’s volume. Lest 
that argumentation be misconceived by a partial extract from it, 
let me quote a slight portion of the succeeding paragraph: 


“Is there, then, in the mind and heart of the complete Christian, 
room for any of those ideals of social, national, patriotic and exalted 
devotion which now alas! take the place of the Christian citizenship 
to such an alarming extent? Of course there is, and we can do all 
those works more perfectly if our ‘conversation’ is truly in heaven. 
Charity is the bond of Christian citizenship.”’ 


This thought is also developed more fully—too fully for com- 
plete quotation here—and may call for the special study of a 
Catholic who preaches on the really great Christian virtue (not 
sentiment) of patriotism, a virtue that is not to be equivalated 
with nationalism. We must not be too ready to shout for war. 
We shall rather agree with those who seek deliberately for more 
peaceful ways of ending disputes between nations. Sincere pa- 
triots we must be, but as Christians we are also dedicated to 
brotherly love. 

John Henry Newman devoted one of his Parochial and Plain 
Sermons to the theme, ‘““The World our Enemy,” using the text: 
‘“‘We know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedness”’ (I John, v. 19). Apropos of this text, I recall that, 
when I was a seminarian, Msgr. Corcoran gave us a retreat in 
the course of which he quoted this text for one of his conferences: 
‘Mundus totus in maligno positus est,” was his clipped quotation 
of it. Having thus announced his text, he forthwith added: 
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“And you can’t change it!’’ He had battled long, in various con- 
troversies, with sectarian opponents—and that appeared to be 
his final verdict. We cannot change what Our Lord called ‘‘the 
world’’—the Prince of the World is unalterably opposed to Christ. 
We are im the world—but we are not of the world, save in so far 
as its false maxims may have affected our spiritual outlook. In 
respect of our patriotic outlook, however, we might read with 
profit the paragraph of Newman’s sermon which begins: 


“Look into the history of the world, and what do you read there? ... 
States are established by God’s ordinance, they have their existence 
in the necessity of man’s nature; but when was one ever estab- 
lished, nay, or maintained, without war and bloodshed? ... Nay, 
more than this, not content with unjustifiable bloodshed, the guilt 
of which must lie somewhere, instead of lamenting it as a grievous 
and humiliating evil, the world has chosen to honor the conqueror 
with its amplest share of admiration. To become a hero, in the eyes 
of the world, it is almost necessary to break the laws of God and 
man. Thus, the deeds of the world are matched by the opinions 
and principles of the world: it adopts bad doctrine to defend bad 
practice; it loves darkness because its deeds are evil.”’ 


How far shall the preacher go in defense of a warlike attitude 
of his auditory? How far dare he advocate peaceful negotiations? 
If he is naturally of an easily excitable temperament, should he 
accept the task of preaching on a patriotic topic in days of stress 
and strain? If he is to preach in times of peace, what view will he 
expound in order to glorify such notable patriots as Washington 
and Lincoln on the birthday anniversaries which our people 
celebrate with such desirable ardor? Will he emphasize rather 
the high statesmanship of such heroes than their military achieve- 
ments? Washington loomed large in the councils of American 
statesmen, and in his Farewell Address bequeathed to us a nobly 
spiritualized document. Lincoln preached a noble sermon of 
charity to all in his Gettysburg Address, albeit as ex-officio Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Northern armies he exercised a wonderful 
wisdom that brought at length the fruition of peace. Which ele- 
ment of their characters will the priest dwell upon with the most 
obvious delight and ardor? 

The portions that I have extracted from the patriotic addresses 
or counsels of Father Skelly and Abbot Anscar may be of helpful 
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interest to the preacher whilst envisaging his duty to preach on 
some patriotic occasion. Always a loyal citizen, he is nevertheless 
always a captain in the army of the Prince of Peace. He is to 
direct his natural impulses of enthusiastic love for his country 
into channels of Christian love for all mankind, and thus to 
restrain within justifiable bounds the ebullience satirized by 
Father Skelly as the eloquence of the “fervent patriots.” 


Ill 


It is no doubt needless to say that a preacher to a general 
assembly of citizens should avoid the spirit of party on a day of 
patriotic celebration. It seems unfortunate, indeed, that any 
national celebration should afford an arena for the clashings of 
partisan politics. For many years, Constitution Day had com- 
paratively feeble notice amongst us. Many good citizens were 
hardly aware of such a celebration dedicated to reverent tributes 
offered to a very venerable document. In 1935, however, that 
Day suddenly assumed a tremendous aura of importance. The 
celebration seemed to last for a whole week. It took on various 
features of political and economic partisanship, and our radios 
quivered with impassioned eloquence. One curious development 
of some of the speechifyings (I cannot dignify them with the title 
of orations) was that so many of them really appeared to come 
from patriotic folk who, quite obviously, had never read more 
than the preamble (if even that much, very slight though it be in 
amount of space in a long document) of the great Constitution, 
and did not understand the significance of the first ten amend- 
ments which we commonly style the Bill of Rights. Various Com- 
mittees, Leagues, and the like, gave expression to personal and 
partisan interpretations and partisan pleadings. The grand Con- 
stitution seemed to have lost its comprehensive value as a wonder- 
ful piece of American statesmanship and to have suddenly be- 
come a handy weapon to use for some party advantage. 

I do not recall that any priest delivered his soul of any peculiar 
and personal views thereon. In the midst of such a hubbub, 
silence was assuredly golden. But I have come upon one printed 
address (by a Catholic priest) intended for Memorial (or Decora- 
tion) Day, which incidently refers to the Constitution and jubi- 
lantly declares that ‘‘the name of God figures in the Constitution.” 
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I do not find it there. But I am reminded of an anecdote told me 
by a noted Catholic lawyer of Philadelphia some years ago. This 
eminent lawyer was Richard P. White, whose brother, by the way, 
was a Cistercian abbot in Ireland. Unaware of the fact that 
Mr. White was a Catholic, a committee of Protestant clergymen 
visited his office with the request that he formulate a petition for 
the introduction of the name of God into the Constitution. The 
petition was to be presented to Congress. Mr. White’s pleasure 
was to write the petition, but he also thought it a duty of courtesy 
to tell the Committee that he was a Catholic. This fact, he re- 
marked, might lead them to prefer a non-Catholic lawyer. They 
withdrew in some confusion—for how could they have a Catholic 
supplying for an omission made by the non-Catholics who had 
written the Constitution? I do not know whether the petition 
was ever presented to Congress, and if so, whether it died in com- 
mittee or was rejected in a rider to some bill. But I think I know 
that the name of God is not in the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, we are, in some notable respects, a Christian 
people, as Alfred E. Smith argued last year in his address at the 
K. of C. great convention when he alluded to the “In God We 
Trust” placed on some of our coins, and “In the year of our 
Lord” dating some of our state papers. He could have added that 
Congress and the Army and Navy have their Christian chaplains, 
and that ministers of religion are treated with peculiar respect by 
the people and their Government. That legal protection is given 
to atheists and to their pronouncements against God, and that 
they have the added privilege of merely affirming, instead of tak- 
ing an oath, in the courts of law, may indeed raise an argument 
or present an issue for discussion. Such an issue, however, cannot 
be treated in a paragraph with anything short of an apparent 
dogmatism. And this paper must really stop somewhere. Some 
of its tiresome quality may be brightened by a bon mot which has 
had a recent currency. Two men were arguing about their degree 
of patriotism. One challenged the other to repeat the first sen- 
tence of the Constitution, but admitted defeat when the other 
said solemnly: ‘‘When, in the course of human events....”” This 
reminds us of a similar challenge concerning the Lord’s Prayer. 
The challenger admitted defeat when his friend said prayerfully: 
‘“Now I lay me down to sleep... .” 








Apathy—Our Scourge 


By His EXCELLENCY, THE Most Rev. RosBert E. Lucey, D.D. 


Efficiency in the business world requires frequent check-ups, 
surveys, audits and stock-taking. But the need of that sort of 
thing is not peculiar to commercial houses. Stock-taking is vital 
in the business of religion. God Himself once made an audit of 
the spiritual assets and liabilities of the seven Churches in Asia, 
and commanded St. John to send the report to the Bishops. God 
told the Bishops that He was not unmindful of their work and 
worry, but one had lost his first charity; two of them had not 
stopped those who taught false doctrine in their dioceses; one had 
the name of being alive but was dead. Laodicea received the 
heaviest rebuke: ‘I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot. I would that thou wert cold or hot. But because thou art 
lukewarm, I will begin to vomit thee out of My mouth. Because 
thou sayest: ‘I am rich and made wealthy and have need of 
nothing,’ and knowest not that thou art wretched and miserable 
and poor. ”’ 

In the Church in Asia there were conditions which demanded 
action. The leaders had spiritual assets, but for the most part 
they were blind to certain fearful liabilities. The Lord reserved a 
special malediction for the man who was complacent and self- 
satisfied, who thought he needed nothing whereas he was 
“‘wretched and miserable and poor.’’ When action is imperative, 
lukewarmness deserves divine rejection: “I will begin to vomit 
thee out of My mouth.” 

Is it possible that the blessed freedom and progress of the 
Church in this country may blind us to our own lethargy and apa- 
thy? Some of our liabilities may well give us concern. Clergy 
and laity have a poor record in convert-making in spite of the fact 
that the fields are ripe for the harvest. About half of our children 
are in Catholic grade schools, although the law is clear in this 
matter of Christian education. The Catholic immigrant has been 
permitted to abandon his Faith, and millions of them are now 
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permanently lost to the Church. Birth prevention, and even 
abortion, are not the exclusive practice of non-Catholics. Crime 
is costing our citizens $15,000,000,000 a year, and we are the most 
criminal nation in the world. In our liturgical life it might almost 
be said that we have lost everything but the essence of the Sacra- 
ments, and we could not lose that because the Church is indefec- 
tible. So many of our people do not live a deeply spiritual life in 
Christ; they have no appreciation of the beauty, the wonder and 
the charm of our ancient Faith; they hear the Mass instead of 
offering it; they read prayer books filled with pious sentiments 
that have no direct connection with the tremendous drama of 
Calvary reénacted before them. It would seem that too often 
the substance of our spiritual life is like the statues in our churches 
—plaster of Paris. In some sections of the country, particularly 
in centers of population, pastors are contented with a few paro- 
chial organizations. Problems that are diocesan-wide, national 
or international, do not claim their interest. In not a few places 
even Catholic Action cannot break in. 

The foregoing liabilities with their tremendous implications are 
not the specific subject of this paper. We shall treat of apathy in 
the field of industrial relations. In a certain western city a 
Catholic pastor recently announced that he would give a lecture 
on Communism in his parish church. Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics were invited and a goodly crowd was there—among others a 
group of communists. The pastor outlined the communist pro- 
gram of social revolution, and then explained the Catholic pro- 
gram of social reconstruction as found in the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno. Discussion was encouraged at the 
close of the address, and one of those who rose to speak was a well- 
groomed, intelligent and thoroughly informed communist. He 
stated suavely that he had read the Encyclical and was much im- 
pressed by it; in fact, he agreed with many of the principles set 
forth therein. ‘‘But, Father,’’ he added, “‘do you not see that the 
Catholic program of social reconstruction will never succeed? 
Very few of your laity know anything about the Papal Encyclical, 
and your clergy are not interested. How can you hope to put 
over this program when your very leaders are uninformed and 
apathetic?” The writer asked the priest what answer he had 
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given the clever communist. The good Father replied that he 
had been very embarrassed. 

I presume that, if we are looking for apathy, we can find it in the 
attitude of our clergy and laity towards the social question. 
More than forty-four years ago the Supreme Pontiff, Leo XIII, 
issued a brilliant Encyclical on the condition of labor. He de- 
scribed the unhappy lot of the working classes and declared that 
“‘some remedy must be found, and found quickly, for the misery 
and wretchedness pressing so heavily and unjustly at this moment 
on the vast majority of the working classes.’’ In Pope Leo’s day 
there were probably a good many Catholics who were apathetic in 
their attitude towards the condition of labor; some even were 
hostile, for the present Holy Father declares in Quadragesimo 
Anno that Pope Leo’s defense of the right of labor to organize was 
well timed, because not a few rulers of nations were opposed to 
labor unions and “‘there were even Catholics who viewed with 
suspicion the efforts of the laboring classes to form such unions, 
as if they reflected the spirit of socialistic or revolutionary agita- 
tors.”’ 

In spite of the warning of Pope Leo that something must be 
done quickly to better the hours, wages and conditions of labor, 
very few of our clergy and laity in this country paid very much 
heed to the voice of the Holy Father. The long fight to establish 
and maintain labor unions among the working classes has not 
had a great deal of encouragement from our clergy as a group. 
We have had some outstanding priests and laymen during the 
last quarter of a century who supported the cause of labor by 
speaking, writing and teaching, but their numbers were all too few 
and their message not always popular with their own people. 

About five years ago a priest nationally known for his distin- 
guished service in the field of industrial relations composed a list 
of priests who were regarded as leaders in that field. There were 
an even dozen on that list. A second paragraph gave the names 
of those priests who were known to be interested in the cause of 
labor. Getting one’s name on the second list was not difficult. 
Any priest who was sufficiently sympathetic towards labor to be 
found out got on the list. These numbered twenty-six; the two 
lists therefore recorded thirty-eight priests more or less interested 
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in, or making a contribution to, the labor question. But in that 
year the clergy of the United States numbered more than 27,000. 
One is tempted to ask: ‘‘What are these among so many?” 

This line of reasoning meets with objections. We cannot all be 
experts in the science of economics; labor relations are complex 
and involved; the priests are busy paying off parish debts and 
ministering to their people. There are millions of Catholics 
among the working classes and hundreds of thousands in the 
ranks of organized labor—let them take care of the labor question 
according to Catholic morality. Union leaders are gangsters and 
racketeers. We can’t afford to tie in with such people. There 
are all kinds of people in the Church—bankers, business men and 
professional people as well as laborers; we must be impartial in 
our attitude towards the classes; we must be neutral in the con- 
flict between employers and employes. After all, some of our 
people are opposed to trade unionism; they are prominent and 
influential; they can give money to the Church; we cannot afford 
to antagonize them. What we ought to do in this country is pay 
more attention to our wealthy people; the workers have little 
and are saving their souls; it is the poor man of wealth who needs 
the priest and the Sacraments. Without taking space to answer 
these objections, let me say that those who are indifferent to the 
lot of the toiling masses may rationalize as they will, but when all 
is said and done, they find themselves face to face with Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical (1891), the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction 
(1919), the Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States (1920), and Quadragesimo Anno (1931). In all of 
these they will find that Catholic social teaching is definitely on 
the side of social justice; that it defends the poor against the 
wealthy and the weak against the strong; that it condemns the 
present economic domination by the few and the servitude of the 
many; they will find that Catholic social teaching is a bill of rights 
for labor. 

Listen to the Holy Father speaking about the Encyclical of 
Pope Leo: ‘‘With particular enthusiasm was the Pontifical Letter 
welcomed by the Christian workingmen who felt themselves vindi- 
cated and defended by the highest authority on earth, and by all 
those devoted men whose concern it had long been to better the 
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conditions of labor, and who heretofore had found nothing but 
general indifference, not to say unfriendly suspicion, or even open 
hostility.” Not only does Catholic social teaching show greater 
concern for the welfare of the masses than for others, but it de- 
mands that Government also be partial to the interests of the 
laboring classes. Again in Quadragesimo Anno we read: “The 
duty of rulers is to protect the community and its various ele- 
ments; in protecting the rights of individuals they must have 
special regard for the infirm and the needy.’’ The Holy Father 
then quotes Rerum Novarum; ‘‘For the richer class have many 
ways of shielding themselves and stand less in need of help from 
the State, whereas the mass of the poor have no resources of their 
own to fall back upon and must chiefly depend upon the assistance 
of the State. And for this reason, wage-earners, since they mostly 
belong to that class, should be especially cared for and protected 
by the Government.” 

Someone may object right here that in this paper we are con- 
fusing the laboring classes and labor unions; that we speak indis- 
criminately of these two as though they were identical; that a 
man might be devoted to the welfare of the working people, and 
still have nothing to do with unionism; that priests in particular 
are uniformly sympathetic towards labor, but feel that the union 
is out of their line. 

To answer this objection briefly and directly, let us say that 
devotion to the welfare of the laboring classes automatically in- 
cludes the union. We may fairly state that His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, has built his reconstruction of society on the idea of or- 
ganized industrial groups which shall include all owners, managers, 
employers and workers of a given industry. Both capital and 
labor are to be organized separately and jointly to take care of 
their particular interests and the common good. But the masses 
of the poor, the working people, merit our larger interest and are 
more in need of organization for their self-protection. The or- 
ganizing of these broad vocational groups of employes and employ- 
ers is an uncertain development of an uncertain future, but the 
simple labor union we have right now, imperfect and incomplete, 
but a reality and a stepping stone to the more desirable occupa- 
tional group of the Encyclical. 
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Therefore, the priest may not be lukewarm towards unionism. 
Considering the circumstances of our time, he must be dynamic 
for organized labor. The owning, managing, employing groups 
have definite rights which must be respected; they have problems 
which deserve our sympathetic understanding; they have been 
subjected at times to the racket of the gangster in the clothing 
of a labor leader; they, too, must be organized, but they will be 
better off when labor is organized. 

Economic conditions in our country are critical. We have 
probably from eight to ten millions unemployed. In many lines, 
particularly in manufacturing, production is about equal to that 
of 1929, but the discharged workers have not been called back to 
their former jobs. Electric energy applied to machinery is dis- 
placing human labor. We shall have millions of unemployed for 
years tocome. Counties and States cannot or will not feed them. 
If a Federal Administration comes into power which is out of 
sympathy with a public works program or direct relief of unemploy- 
ment, we may anticipate trouble. Hungry men will not starve, nor 
let their children starve, when some have more than they need. 

Communists, socialists and atheists are taking advantage of 
present conditions to make converts. One marvels at the restless 
enthusiasm of these communists. As the Holy Father says: ‘““We 
see these men cunningly select and train resolute disciples who 
spread their false doctrine daily more widely among men of every 
station and of every clime.’’ One of the riddles of our era is the 
fanatical devotion and dynamic energy of these communists. 
They have a program which will wreck our civilization, and they 
are determined to succeed; we have a program that will rebuild 
our civilization, and we don’t know tt. 

The tragedy of our indifference may be outlined as follows: 
Thousands of priests of high ideals are not practising the social 
virtues. The spirit is so much more noble than the flesh that they 
are contented to stress in their lives the personal individual vir- 
tues, to the detriment of social justice. Practical Catholics 
among the laity could be lifted to a high enthusiasm for justice in 
the community, in the nation andfamong the nations if only our 
priests would lead them up the heights. Being all too often 
indifferent and uninformed, our priests cannot lead. 
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Careless and fallen away Catholics among the working classes 
would be thrilled with new faith and devotion were they to see the 
clergy of their Church courageously combating an economic sys- 
tem which has brought them to untold misery. These careless 
ones would know a new loyalty to the Church because their priests 
were blazing a trail to a new social order wherein the poor and 
the needy could win a decent livelihood. Catholics, good, bad 
and indifferent, would be fortified against the appeal of fascism, 
socialism and communism, not to say plutocracy, if our priests 
would make it clear to the world that we have the only program 
of recovery which is at once possible, practicable and in harmony 
with the nature of man. The program of reconstruction outlined 
by our Holy Father can be applied to any country. It is the only 
plan that will work. It is a commonplace to declare that mil- 
lions of non-Catholics in this country are seeking spiritual peace 
and social unity. The wreck of Protestantism, the danger of war, 
the havoc of the depression have left them disturbed in mind and 
soul. Religion and economics have failed them. They are tired 
of a world in conflict; many have sought unity and peace in so- 
cialism and communism, and many more may follow them. 
Meanwhile, our message of supernatural religion, abiding peace 
and brotherhood in Christ has not been given them. 

Our attack on Communism has been commendable but incom- 
plete. Some of our priests are revealing the intrinsic malice of 
Communism in radio addresses and public lectures. Others are 
pointing out its false philosophy in written articles. This is all 
helpful and should appeal to intelligent people. It should be more 
successful than the police method of cracking communists’ heads 
with clubs. But this particular devil will not be cast out by ora- 
tory, eloquence, logic or police clubs. Our priests should steal 
the thunder of the false teachers by getting out and working for 
social justice. Communism feeds on injustice. Laboring people 
are living in a condition of economic servitude. They must be 
organized and set free. Chamber of Commerce oratory never 
stopped socialism, and sermons will not check Communism. 
Some business leaders who rant the loudest against radicalism are 
fostering it by their injustice. Either we shall build a new order 
in justice and charity under the inspired leadership of the Holy 
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Father, or a regime intolerable to us will come—a plutocracy even 
worse than the one we now have with loss of hope for labor, 
fascism with loss of liberty for all of us, or communism with loss of 
everything. 

What can we do about it? Well, as Alfred E. Smith has said: 
‘“‘Let’s look at the record.’’ The Holy Father, towards the end of 
the Encyclical, gives the course to be followed. He says that we 
are to-day confronted with a world which in large measure has 
almost fallen back into paganism. In order to bring back to 
Christ these whole classes of men, we must gather and train from 
their very ranks men who know their mentality and aspirations. 
The Holy Father divides the industrial world into two groups, 
workingmen and employers. The first and immediate apostles 
to the workingmen will be Catholic workingmen themselves; to 
the employers, Catholic business men. But these men who are to 
carry the Catholic philosophy of economics and of life to workers 
and business men must be hand-picked. Here are the Holy 
Father’s words: ‘“‘It is your chief duty, Venerable Brethren, and 
that of your clergy, to seek diligently, to select prudently and to 
train fittingly these lay apostles amongst workingmen and amongst 
employers.’’ These words, “‘your chief duty,’”’ are forceful. For 
the clergy to neglect any duty is unfortunate; to neglect a ‘chief 
duty”’ is inexcusable. 

The Holy Father adds that this work will not be easy for the 
clergy, and therefore ‘‘all candidates for the priesthood must be 
adequately prepared to meet it by intense study of social mat- 
ters.’’ His Holiness requires that the priests selected for this 
work by their bishops should be endowed with a keen sense of 
justice, with prudence and discretion. What can be done if our 
priests before ordination were not ‘‘adequately prepared by in- 
tense study of social matters’? One of the recommendations of 
the Pontiff is that the priests, appointed by the bishop to this 
work, organize study clubs for the workers and business men who 
are to be auxiliary soldiers and apostles. Why not begin with 
study clubs for the priests? If one priest could be found who 
could act as discussion leader, he could direct several study clubs 
for priests. He should be familiar with Rerum Novarum, Quadra- 
gestmo Anno and the study club material and helpful literature 
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published on these subjects by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Father McGowan’s ‘“Toward Social Justice’’ would 
be tremendously helpful. There are a number of dioceses which 
have one priest at least who knows Catholic economics. He 
could make a beginning of study club work with a few priestly 
friends; when these were instructed, they could help other 
priests. After that, study clubs for workingmen and business 
men should be organized with a priest acting as discussion leader. 
The writer has found it helpful to allow a few non-Catholic men 
to join the study club. It spreads our philosophy farther and 
faster. It is the hope of the Holy Father that our Catholic men, 
especially chosen and trained, will carry to their associates, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, our philosophy of social justice and 
economic morality. He hopes for even more. He expects them 
to spread in every way the Kingdom of Christ. 

There is no law forbidding a priest to form study clubs on eco- 
nomics among our professional men—physicians, attorneys, men 
in the diplomatic service, army officers, etc. Nor are we forbid- 
den to organize such studies for Catholic judges, civic officials, 
public office holders and bankers. Our priests will be amazed at 
the attitudes of some of them, the intelligence and interest which 
they will show, and the progress they will make in learning to 
think with the Church in the vital matter of industrial relations. 

Two present dangers should be indicated. Many of our laity 
are studying the Encyclicals. This is particularly true of mem- 
bers of the National Council of Catholic Women. Without a 
doubt, some of the laity know more about the economic doctrines 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI than do their parish-priests. It is an 
unhealthy situation when the disciples know more about their 
master’s business than the master does. A second danger is lack 
of coérdination in our thinking and in our program. We are not 
of one mind and one plan of attack. Our priests should study so- 
cial questions from approved sources and lead the laity along the 
same road. We must present a united front. 

As we have said above, there are millions of our fellow-citizens 
who long, perhaps unconsciously, for a religious faith and a social 
order in which there is unity and justice and human brotherhood. 
They are spiritually restless and economically apprehensive. 
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They want a religion in which a man may find enduring faith; 
they want an economic order in which a man may find honest la- 
bor; they want a society in which conflict and immorality shall 
give place to peace and justice. It is we who know that the re- 
ligion, the social order and the life most needed and most neces- 
sary to-day are precisely those which only the Catholic Church can 
give. But we have not revealed our spiritual and social treasures 
to the masses and they are seeking security elsewhere. 

We are privileged to be the ministers of God and the dispensers 
of His mysteries. Our Leader and Lord had compassion on the 
multitude and so must we. It was a murderer who first looked 
into the face of God and asked: ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
We know the answer. The day has passed when we could close 
our eyes that we should not see the misery and poverty all around 
us; the day has passed when we could cover up our ears that 
we should not hear the cry of sorrow and distress which comes to 
us from every side; no longer may we live out little lives alone, 
closing ourselves up in the narrow boundaries of our study or our 
parish; we must, with a larger vision and a finer view, look out 
with compassion upon that great group of struggling humanity 
who rightfully look to us for leadership and help. 

The fascist glories in his servitude; only vigilance shall keep us 
free. The atheist is militant about the God whom he denies; let 
us be enthusiastic about the God whom we love. The communist 
is fervid in his falsehood; let us rejoice and be glad in the Truth! 

































St. Teresa: Active Contemplative 
By J. Exvxiot Ross, Px.D. 


Many years ago, I was impressed by the fact that retirement is, 
or can be, the most effective preparation for activity, that the 
great contemplatives are also great actives. Francis of Assisi, 
Catherine of Siena and Ignatius Loyola will occur to everyone 
as illustrations of those who reached a high degree of union with 
God and also accomplished a great work in the world. But even 
a friendly critic might think there was a certain lack of convinc- 
ingness in citing these particular examples, since they had not 
dedicated themselves, under the official sanction of the Church, 
to a life of prayer and separation from the world. Is there among 
the thousands of men and women in contemplative communities 
a similar precedent of retirement leading to activity? Does the 
following of such a life ever find its crowning complement in ex- 
ternal action? Francis of Assisi, Vincent de Paul and Ignatius 
Loyola may be a convincing apology for the great active Orders, 
but can they be duplicated from a pragmatic standpoint in the 
contemplative monasteries? 

This question, of course, has a certain pertinence. And _ for- 
tunately we have in St. Teresa, the great Carmelite mystic of the 
sixteenth century, just the sort of example demanded. In fact, 
she strengthens rather than weakens the argument, because in 
her case the influence of retirement is so clear and potent. For 
St. Teresa was ex professo a cloistered nun, shut off from the 
world, almost buried alive. Twenty-five years she led that life, 
obscure and unknown. All her energies were directed towards 
union with God, towards perfecting and strengthening her con- 
tact with the Infinite. 

But when that contact had been made, it began to energize her 
life in a different way, and to drive her out of her own narrow 
cloister to found more and more communities on a stricter pattern. 
There was every obstacle possible in her path. She was handi- 


capped by her sex in a Spain where woman’s place was the home— 
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or the cloister; by the Argus-eyed Inquisition, always on the 
lookout for heresy; by her membership in a cloistered community ; 
by the jealousy of vested rights. Her triumph was due to the 
serene power she had acquired through contemplation. Doubt- 
less, there was a certain natural basis on which to build; yet, doubt- 
less too, had Teresa not retired from the world, she would have 
died unhonored and unsung. A Protestant biographer has said 
of Teresa, that ‘‘she triumphantly annihilated the eternal dualism 
between idealism and action by combining both” (Cunninghame 
Graham, I, 75). 

The fact that Teresa founded convents whose inmates were 
dedicated to retirement does not mean inactivity on her part. 
It took supreme tact and executive ability and business sense to 
found monasteries under the conditions confronting Teresa. The 
more we know of the circumstances, the more our admiration 
grows at the greatness of Teresa’s accomplishment in the face 
of such tremendous difficulties. 

It is a great achievement for any woman to form a religious 
community which functions efficiently under her personal guid- 
ance; it is a still greater achievement if the community con- 
tinues to grow and prosper for generations after her death. But 
once such a community has lost its fervor, it is an almost im- 
possible task to bring back its original spirit. Just as it is easier 
to build a first-class house with new than with old second-hand 
materials, so it is easier to build a religious community entirely 
afresh than with old, second-hand members. Ingrained customs, 
vested rights and the inertia of age present almost unconquerable 
resistance. 

St. Teresa did not quite accomplish this rebuilding of an old 
Order. Probably it was beyond even her strength. In the long 
history of religious foundations, I do not recall one instance of 
such a reform. Those desiring a reform—as in the case of the 
Carthusians or of the Observant Franciscans—have been com- 
pelled to form independent branches of the old communities. 

And that is what Teresa did. The Carmelities became divided 
into Calced and Discalced, shod and unshod. But to effect that 
division in the teeth of all the opposition she had from her own 
superiors, the papal representative, the Inquisition, and the civil 
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authorities, was certainly a marvellous accomplishment for any 
woman. And to do this not only for the nuns, but also for the 
friars, multiplies the marvel a hundredfold. 

Teresa Cepeda y Ahumanda was born on the morning of March 
28, 1515. On November 2, eighteen years later, she entered the 
Carmelite convent of the Encarnacion in her native town of 
Avila. It is notable that she felt nothing of what is commonly 
called a vocation, and that she chose this convent principally 
because her very dear friend, Juana Suarez, was already there. 

For about twenty-five years her life was like that of the rest 
of the nuns in a relaxed community, except that she never said 
anything uncharitable of anyone. There was no scandalous con- 
duct on the part of any of them, but there was considerable fri- 
volity and worldliness. Contact with the life around them was 
constant, and sometimes Sisters were allowed to visit in their 
homes. Indeed, Teresa did not hesitate to call the conventual 
life as she knew it in the Encarnacion ‘“‘a short cut to hell’: 
“Rather let fathers marry their daughters basely than allow them 
to face the dangers of ten worlds rolled into one, where youth, 
sensuality and the devil invite and incline them to follow things 
worldly of the worldly.” 

Gradually, however, Teresa became more and more absorbed 
in prayer. Despite the lax discipline and the enervating atmos- 
phere of failure to live up to a profession of virtue prevailing at the 
Encarnacion, she was making contact with the Infinite, gaining 
experimental knowledge of the Godhead. At times she seemed 
rapt out of herself, and experienced auditions and visions. 

Teresa was much disturbed over these extraordinary happen- 
ings. She consulted confessor after confessor about them. And 
almost every time a priest noted for wisdom visited Avila, she 
put her problems before him. With a wonderful power of self- 
analysis and accurate expression, Teresa placed on paper an 
account of her method of prayer. 

Some years passed in this constant striving after God alone, 
or almost alone, in a community nominally dedicated to this 
purpose. Then her contact with God, the ever-active force back 
of the whole universe, began to energize her life in undreamt-of 
ways. She was not satisfied to be alone in a convent that had 
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lost its fervor. She longed to be surrounded by kindred spirits, 
dedicating themselves in reality, as well as in name, to seeking of 
actual contact with God. 

Apparently without the knowledge of her immediate superior 
at the Encarnacion (cfr. ‘“Autobiography,’’ xxii, 16, 17), Teresa 
obtained permission from the Carmelite Provincial to establish 
in Avila a convent of stricter discipline. But when the project 
became known, such a furore was raised by the nuns and by the 
civil authorities that the Provincial withdrew his permission. 
And it was even rumored that Teresa would be haled before the 
Inquisition on the charge of pretending to divine revelations. 

A weaker woman than Teresa would have faltered. She, how- 
ever, now showed the unwavering determination and consummate 
diplomacy which were to overcome even greater difficulties. Her 
own Order having failed her, she sought help elsewhere. Very 
impartially she weighed the advantages of the Jesuits against the 
Dominicans, and finally decided that the latter could be of more 
assistance. So she proceeded to win over Ibafiez, reputed to be 
one of the most learned theologians of his community. 

From a prejudiced outsider, Ibafiez became a devoted partisan. 
He brought with him influential men in Avila, and, more impor- 
tant, he took the matter over the Provincial’s head and obtained 
briefs from Rome. In the meantime he profoundly affected 
Teresa’s future in another way. For he persuaded her to commit 
her experiences to writing. In the six months of enforced waiting, 
St. Teresa penned one of the great books of all time—her ‘‘Auto- 

iography.’’ Even in some state universities advanced classes in 
Spanish are to-day reading this book because of its enduring liter- 
ary value and its influence in forming modern Spanish. Teresa’s 
retirement enabled her to accomplish what very few professional 
authors, completely devoted to writing, have achieved. 

The arrival of a new rector of the Jesuit house in Avila enabled 
Teresa to win over her confessor, Salazar, and to proceed with 
his full sanction. She persuaded her brother-in-law, Juan de 
Ovalle, who lived in Alba, to purchase a house ostensibly for his 
own use. To carry out the dissimulation more thoroughly, his wife 
joined him in Avila on August 10, 1561. 

St. Teresa tells us quite distinctly in her ‘“‘Autobiography”’: 
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“IT made a great point to do nothing against obedience”’ (xxxiii, 13). 
But her conscience was nevertheless troubled, and she returns in 
a later chapter to a more detailed justification (xxxvi, 4, 6). 
But she acted secretly, and with the conviction that if her supe- 
riors learned of the matter they would order its abandonment, as 
they had previously done. 

Work proceeded from August until Christmas in preparing the 
house for its religious occupants. Teresa went back and forth 
between what was supposed to be her sister’s home and the Encar- 
nacion, organizing, superintending workmen, and painfully gather- 
ing a little money. The precaution was taken, however, of having 
Dofia Guiomar de Ulloa in the background as head of the enter- 
prise to shield Teresa in case the news leaked out. 

It was a strange situation. Here was a woman belonging to 
what was supposed to be a strictly cloistered community, yet 
going out with considerable freedom and frequency; bound by 
a vow of obedience, yet secretly going over the head of her 
Provincial to secure permission from Rome for what he had 
refused; and, without ever consulting the Provincial in the matter, 
stealthily carrying the presumed permission into effect before 
Rome had actually granted it. Teresa succeeded, and has been 
canonized. But at the time she was judged harshly, and any 
nun who tried the same thing to-day would certainly get the 
same harsh judgment, whether or not she should be finally 
canonized. The example of Teresa would hardly be accepted by 
any modern superior as justification of a subordinate secretly 
buying a house, conferring the habit, and establishing a com- 
munity, particularly when that subordinate admitted she knew her 
superior would have refused permission. 

This foundation of St. Joseph’s at Avila was the beginning of 
twenty years of incessant activity. Foundations at Medina del 
Campo, Malagon, Duruelo and Toledo followed in quick succes- 
sion. The details connected with these foundations were enor- 
mous. They necessitated innumerable letters and interviews and 
journeys. And they were not isolated, independent acts, com- 
pleted the moment the nuns were installed. Teresa kept in 
intimate touch with the details of each one. She frequently visited 
them, and in some cases went to infinite pains to straighten out 
difficulties. Sometimes the trouble came from a cantankerous 
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prioress, sometimes from an unreasonable benefactress (as the 
Countess of Eboli), sometimes from an imprudent confessor. 

Teresa managed everything with marvellous tact. She won 
over the strongest opponents. And she laid the foundations of 
her organization so well that her convents have persisted to this 
day and have increased in number. There are Carmelite convents 
of St. Teresa’s reform on the Atlantic and on the Pacific coasts 
of our own country. Teresa still exercises something of the same 
fascination as she wielded over her contemporaries. 

There was a strange attraction about this woman ‘which 
moved a king’s daughter to lay aside her royal robes for the sake 
of the humble garb of Teresa; which induced the Duke and 
Duchess of Montabla to leave their rank behind them to become, 
he a Jesuit, and she a Carmelite nun. Rodrigo Calderon, the 
proud Marquis of Las Siete Iglesias, condemned to death by 
Philip IV, sought and found in his lonely prison consolation and 
courage to meet his death at Teresa’s feet. Heretics and Protes- 
tants, responding to her mysterious call, abjured their errors and 
returned to the Faith of their fathers. This is why gay young 
cavaliers, careless of all but the hang of their sword and the set 
of their velvet doublets, world-dried priests, grown old and 
withered in indifference although still young in ambitions, one 
and all laid their gauds, their learning, their aspirations for mitres, 
on Teresa’s altar, and became the humblest monks of her Order. 
And this is why to-day in Spain great ladies in their palaces and 
humble seamstresses, at the touch of sickness and distress, assume 
Teresa’s habit’? (Cunninghame Graham, I, 200). 

Very probably Teresa could never have achieved this position 
if her aim had been the narrow and selfish one humanitarians so 
often attribute to the contemplative communities. Those out- 
side of the Catholic Church to-day frequently judge them as 
shirking the responsibilities of family life in order to pass their 
time in what is really a sort of day-dreaming, even though it is 
dignified by the name of prayer. 

In reality, however, Teresa conceived herself as very closely 
related to the world about her. By a sort of division of labor, she 
was doing the praying for the people who married and gave in 
marriage. And one of the principal objects of her prayer was to 
offset the ravages of heresy. To this extent, Teresa is a by-product 
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of the Protestant Revolt just as much"as her great countryman, 
Ignatius Loyola. This is so true that a Protestant biographer, 
Cunninghame Graham, does not hesitate to say that “her work 
is perhaps greater than that of her’great contemporary; for she 
infused into the dead bones of religious dogma and routine a 
loftier conception of individual duty than it had known for many 
centuries’ (page 54). 

Certainly Teresa’s contemporaries in Spain judged her by this 
standard. They believed in prayer. There was no doubt in their 
minds that prayer was helpful to the men engaged in active duty, 
whether in the theological arena or on the field of military achieve- 
ment. And while, other:things'being equal, the prayers of the 
individual for himself were the most effective, another’s prayers 
might have a vicarious effect. Because other things were not 
always equal, it could happen indeed that another’s prayers 
might be more effective. The prayers of a good mother might 
avail more than those of a wicked son. And since prayer is an 
art in which practice makes perfect, it was as logical to have 
professional pray-ers as to have professional physicians or pro- 
fessional soldiers. The women devoting themselves to a life of 
prayer would presumably pray better and more effectively than 
those distracted by other cares. 

Teresa did not look upon the salvation of her own soul as the 
supreme and exclusive end of all creation. She and her nuns had 
chosen to join themselves together in voluntary poverty, to 
spurn all the comforts of life, to forego worldly satisfaction in 
order to save their own souls, it is true, but also to save the souls 
of others. They never lost their sense of union with the other 
members of Christ, and with all humanity. Their love and 
compassion were to be as boundless as the claims on them were 
to be truly Catholic in the highest and most generous sense of 
that word. They sustained by their prayers the faltering strength 
of the active champions of religion, whose very duties on the 
field of battle left them little time for prayer. But at the same 
time they embraced the heretics against whom those champions 
waged warfare, and who day by day drew nearer to the brink 
of eternity. Every hour of a nun’s life must be a prayer. Teresa 
meant it, when she said that she would endure a thousand deaths 
to save the soul of one heretic. Although she never formulated 
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it to herself, perhaps no one of her age so clearly realized the 
absolute insignificance of religious differences in comparison with 
the claims of human brotherhood. 

‘‘As time went on,’ St. Teresa writes in the first chapter of her 
Foundations (i, 5), “‘my desire to do something for the good of 
souls grew more and more, and very often I looked upon myself 
as one who, having great treasures in her keeping, wishes all to 
have the benefit of them. ... I waited on Our Lord always with 
my poor prayers, and got my Sisters to do the same, and to have 
a zeal for the good of souls, and for the increase of the Church.”’ 

In her “‘Autobiography,” she is even more vehement in the 
expression of her zeal for souls. After describing a vision she had 
of hell, she adds: ‘That vision filled me with the very great dis- 
tress which I feel at the sight of so many lost souls. . . and also 
gave me the most vehement desire for the salvation of souls; for 
certainly I believe that, to save even one from these overwhelming 
torments, I would most willingly endure many deaths’’ (xxxii, 9). 

Cunninghame Graham thinks that ‘‘Martha and Mary have 
never been more completely, more subtly combined—have never 
interpenetrated each other more completely than in St. Teresa.” 
Certainly no one can understand Teresa or the contemplative 
life, who does not understand that there is this thought for others 
back of the whole life. In that sense there must be the spirit of 
Martha, as well as of Mary, if indeed this distinction between 
the two is justified. But in a more literal sense, too, Martha enters 
the contemplative cloister. There is manual work to be done as well 
as prayers to besaid, and Teresa did her share. It was her delight 
sometimes on her visitations to cook the meals, and none worked 
harder than she in fixing up some of the houses for occupation. 

Teresa founded seventeen convents. And in managing the 
financial side of all these houses she showed a remarkably sound 
and shrewd business sense. She was beset with difficulties on all 
sides. Sometimes she lacked money, and had to scheme for a few 
ducats. Again a disgruntled patroness wanted her gift back. 

Teresa, however, was sensible not only in business but—perhaps 
a rarer accomplishment—also in religion. She was a great advo- 
cate of cleanliness and a foe of melancholy. And while she prac- 
tised severe mortifications herself, she was always prudent in 
directing others. Out of the depth of her experience with pious 
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women comes that delightful exclamation in her “Autobiogra- 
phy”: ‘From silly devotions, God deliver us!’’ Unfortunately 
this prayer of hers has not been entirely answered. 

But not only did Teresa found convents of nuns. She under- 
took to do the same thing for the Carmelite friars that she had 
done for the nuns—restore the primitive discipline. The history 
of that attempt is one of the most turbulent in the record of 
religious communities. There was actual violence, and fear of 
life itself. The final outcome was a split in the Carmelite Order 
and the recognition of the Discalced Carmelites. 

In nothing else was Teresa’s genius shown more clearly than 
in this reform of the friars. It was difficult enough to found a 
reformed branch of Carmelite nuns; it was a great deal more 
difficult to found a reformed branch of Carmelite friars. For in 
the one case Teresa was dealing in a comparatively direct way with 
her own sex. But in this second reform she was dealing with men, 
and she was compelled to act through others. Well may Fray 
Pedro de Fernandez, a Dominican, say of her: ““They told me she 
was a woman, but I find her a bearded man.”’ 

But, in spite of her masculine spirit, her actual sex was a terrible 
handicap, and the whole reform was nearly wrecked because there 
was no man in it as virile and capable as Teresa. This need of 
working through a proxy brought out one of the most touching 
sides of Teresa’s character, which otherwise might have remained 
hidden. The Lives of the Saints are filled with beautiful friendships 
between holy men and women. St. Francis of Assisi and the 
Lady Clare, St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
St. Vincent de Paul and Mademoiselle le Gras will occur to all as 
charming and inspiring. 

Yet, somehow Teresa’s affection for the somewhat weak and 
incompetent Gracian, through whom she had to work, outshines 
them all. It was not the admiration of a strong woman for a still 
stronger man. Teresa was so much stronger and more capable 
than Gracian that it was rather the mother instinct that came 
into play. We have the same admiration for her attitude that 
we should have for a mother’s tenderness towards a son. And it 
is this mothering of the man of forty by the woman of sixty which 
gives such unmatched charm to the history of these two. 
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Ecclesiastical and civil authority were both arrayed against 
Teresa and her Gracian. Her enemies were so desperate and 
unscrupulous that Gracian feared even for his life. In Granada, 
indeed, there was actual bloodshed. Gracian had to go about 
secretly, and for a while he ate nothing but boiled eggs for fear 
that his food might be poisoned. 

In the end Teresa triumphed to the extent of there being Calced 
and Discalced friars, as there were Calced and Discalced nuns. 

But her beloved Gracian was crushed in the fray almost as 
soon as her guiding hand was withdrawn by death. Without her, 
he was no equal for the wily men set against him. Soon he fell 
into the clutches of the Inquisition, and while on a vessel in the 
custody of the Inquisition he was captured by the Turks. From 
some angles, however, he fared better with the heathen than he 
had with his Christian brethren. 

Yet, in spite of all the opposition and in spite of her contempla- 
tive vocation, Teresa captured the popular imagination to a 
greater extent than any “‘active’’ Saint of her times. Towards the 
end of her life, her fame was so great that she could not enter a 
town without more commotion being made over her than over 
the King. Processions were formed, streets lined, houses deco- 
rated. 

And yet parallel with all this honor went certain extreme 
experiences of humiliation. The attitude of her own community 
was another confirmation of Christ’s saying that a man’s enemies 
shall be those of his own household. For her association with the 
reforming friars of the Carmelites enraged those in power in that 
community. She suffered even from ungrateful prioresses in her 
own foundations. Her last earthly journey was embittered, so far 
as anything could embitter her tranquil soul, by the open rebellion 
of some subordinates. Her niece sided with her enemies. Her 
in-laws threatened litigation because her brother’s will, under 
which she was executrix, was found open. In a church in Burgos, 
a man kicked her out of his way while she was praying. A notary 
loaded her with abuse. In nothing, perhaps, was her sanctity 
shown more clearly than in the humility with which she took 
such insults. 

Once she was dead, a somewhat undignified wrangling took 
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place for her body. She died in Alba, and was hastily buried 
there the next day lest Avila should claim her. Nine months 
later the body was exhumed to be given a more reverent burial, 
and Gracian cut off the left hand as a relic. Two years after- 
wards, the general chapter of the Carmelites decreed that her 
body should be taken to Avila. This time the whole left arm was 
severed from the body to be left in Alba. 

A lay sister, however, managed to inform the Duchess of Alba 
of what had been done. She asked permission to present a pie to 
the Duchess, and inside she placed a note, explaining that the 
body of Teresa had been removed. Immediately all the influence 
of the powerful house of Alba was directed towards securing the 
return of the body. Sixtus V ordered his nuncio in Spain to have 
it restored. The Provincial dared not disobey, and at dead of 
night two friars issued from Avila bearing the remains of Teresa. 
They arrived at Alba on August 23, 1586. 

In 1595, thirteen years after her death, Philip II had the papal 
nuncio set on foot the preliminary inquiries as to Teresa’s sanctity. 
She was beatified in 1614. When the news reached Spain, there 
was spontaneous rejoicing all over the land. Barcelona had one 
of the most elaborate celebrations. With the Spaniard’s love of 
fireworks, there were a number of set pieces. Teresa was repre- 
sented on the stern of a mimic ship receiving the homage of her 
followers. The Saint’s ship had a battle with another vessel, 
representing apostasy, and, having conquered this, she opened 
fire on a castle which was supposed to typify heresy. A flaming 
crocodile flew through the air to defend the castle. But, of course, 
the Saint triumphed over all her foes. 

It is interesting to note that even in popular estimation, as 
shown by this battle, Teresa the great contemplative fulfilled a 
very active rdle. She was not one who had abandoned the world 
for her selfish gratification, but rather one who had conquered the 
pestilent evils of heresy and apostasy. The people saw, what 
Teresa had often insisted upon, that the contemplatives really 
perform an active service. And perhaps the crowning recognition 
of this attitude was that she was not only elected a Doctor of 
Divinity by the University of Salamanca, but was also declared a 
colonel of artillery! 











A United Front 
III. More Problems of Catholic Action 


Adapted and Supplemented by KiILiaAn J. HENNRICH, 
O.M.Cap., A.M.! 


IV. The Problem of Responsibility 


How far do the rank and file of Catholics—laborers, white- 
collar employes, professional and educated classes—feel any 
responsibility for religion? Possibly, for their Catholic name, their 
basic religious duties (Sunday Mass and Easter Communion), 
and perhaps for a happy death. Many shirk all responsibility 
for the religious life of their children as soon as these approach 
maturity. Socialists go so far as to defer the determination of 
the religion of their children, and leave this to their own decision 
after they have attained the full use of reason. What an evasion 
of responsibility! 

For what does the man in the street, the average individual, 
hold himself responsible? Not for his parish church or the ar- 
rangement of divine services, not for the clergy or its training and 
morality, not for the education of the parochial children, not for 
the press or the public defense of Catholic interests. Very many 
are of the opinion that all these matters are the sole concern of 
the clergy and bishops. It thus often happens that Catholic 
enterprises (the press, etc.) have to depend on the support of the 
Bishops, whereas this thought ought to be uppermost in the minds 
of their promoters: ‘‘We must assist the Bishopsin their apostolate.”’ 

There is but one solution of this problem: responsibility must 
be restored to the people, because people will be interested in 
things for which they are responsible, and they will love and 
promote those things in which they are interested. 

The clergy are indeed responsible for religion, but the laity are 
equally so by virtue of the natural law. Religion, the worship 
of God, and the support of the ministers of religion are the task of 
every man because of his natural destiny. The individual is 


1 From ‘Handbuch der Katholischen Aktion,” by Joseph Will, S.J. 
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bound to worship God, and so is the community. This natural 
duty was not created, but merely emphasized, by Christianity. 
The special mission of the clergy extends only to the preaching of 
the revealed truth and the administration of divine grace. 

The Church in her development is guided by the Spirit of God, 
but the children of the Church do not always heed the promptings 
of this Spirit. It is not desirable that old customs be reintroduced 
indiscriminately, but the good that has been lost should be re- 
claimed. In Christian antiquity and in the Middle Ages it was 
the duty of the laity to provide for the places of public worship. 
We need only recall the days of St. Paul and the parish churches 
of the Middle Ages. This duty aroused in the laity a sense of 
responsibility for their churches. In the early days of Christi- 
anity the candidates for the priesthood were recruited from the 
bearers of the charismata and the pupils of the lay catechetical 
schools. In the Middle Ages it was the duty of the parishioners 
together with their pastor to train young men for the priesthood, 
whom the Bishop might ordain as needed. This gave all the 
faithful an insight into the qualifications for the priesthood and 
into the qualifications of the candidates themselves. The com- 
munity was interested in everything that concerned the clergy 
who were to be their future leaders. This example should be for 
us a source of stimulation and reflection, not the occasion of a 
noisy clamor for reform. 

How the laity arrived at a false concept of their responsibility 
for religion, is of no importance. It is, however, of great im- 
portance that this false view be corrected. The layman must 
again be made to fulfill his responsibility. The clergy must 
restore to the shoulders of the laity, where God intended they 
should be, the duties which the former have been forced to take 
on themselves through necessity and the remissness of the laity. 


V. The Community Problem 


Catholic Action requires the participation of the laity in the 
hierarchical apostolate of the Church. That organic community 
of thought, will and labor which befits the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ will bring this about. 

A deepening of the sense of religious communion and the com- 
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mon religious life will counteract the dogma and ideas which 
liberalism, secularism and socialism proclaim in common. This 
dogma is: Religion must remain a strictly private affair. Against 
this individualism, which has unfortunately invaded even the 
religious consciousness of Catholics, Catholic Action opposes the 
thought of solidarity and brotherhood in Christ. A deepening 
of the religious life of the individual was certainly necessary after 
the formalism and indulgence system of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which degenerated into an external community worship; 
but this strengthening of religious life in the individual was, to a 
certain extent, accomplished at the cost of the organic com- 
munal life. 

In some countries to-day the State itself is a powerful aid in 
educating the people to solidarity. In the fields of economics 
and politics, some governments seek openly to cultivate a strong 
communal sense, or spirit of nationalism. This tendency towards 
solidarity must be utilized also for the promotion of the religious 
life. In the field of religion there are still too many relics of the 
old liberalism and secularism. According to the old and er- 
roneous conception, many people still regard religion as merely a 
private affair. They cannot realize that a closely knit community 
is necessary. They do not understand why it cannot suffice to 
be religious at heart, or in the church or oratory; that faith must 
permeate all life, and that this cannot be effected apart from the 
religious life of alarge community. They do not realize that there 
must be a Catholic solidarity, a strongly cemented front against 
everything that is godless, atheistic and unchristian. We must 
have a Catholic solidarity that unites us and segregates us from 
others, or we ourselves must capitulate. 

Important indeed for external life, this solidarity is still more 
imperative for the internal life of the Church. Clergy and laity 
must constitute an intimate fellowship. Both must realize that 
they are the standard-bearers of the religious life; that they must 
lead a Christian life in common; that their responsibility for God’s 
truth and grace is a common one; that they have a common re- 
sponsibility for our separated brethren, and that, being members 
of one Body, both are bound to labor together at the one great 
work of extending the Kingdom of God. 
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A strong communal life will indeed furnish the best opportunity 
since the Reformation for effecting a rapprochement with our 
separated brethren. At one time, the unsatisfied desire for a 
larger participation in the prerogatives of the clergy led these 
brethren out of the Church. At the present time the incorpora- 
tion of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate, with the neces- 
sarily accompanying enhanced communal spirit and communal 
life, will perhaps most quickly elicit the understanding of non- 
Catholics. We cannot neglect this opportunity for a final union, 
for communion with all our brethren. We must appreciate all 
that they and we have in common, and overcome all differences 
which hold us apart. Consequently, the urge towards solidarity 
among our youth, the community liturgical movement, the civic 
communal spirit which has manifested itself among states and 
peoples, are all of the greatest significance and value for the new 
life of the Church. 

To bring about religious solidarity is the task and duty of 
Catholic men. It will prove also a perfect blessing for the laity. 
Every true fellowship promotes and sustains the individual. 
Fellowship has values for the individual that he could never attain 
in solitude or through loose connections with his neighbors. It 
brings consolation, aid, strength and protection when a man is 
closely united with others of the same mind, will and sympathies. 
The religious solidarity of which we must become more conscious 
promotes not only the life that comes to us from other members 
of the Church, but especially that life of grace which flows in a 
normal stream from the Head through the Mystical Body into all 
the individual members. 


VI. The Parish Problem 


Here we must ask ourselves the question: How are we to at- 
tain that great solidarity which Catholic Action demands? 
How shall we initiate our people into the new religious communal 
life? It would be unjust and ungrateful to deny the splendid 
work which our organizations and societies have done, or to 
minimize their services in the formation of Catholic communities. 
They have created the strong past upon which we may proceed 
to rebuild society to-day. Most of the people who desire a 
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firmer and more organic religious communion, and who labor so 
hard to bring this about, have learned the value of such a com- 
munion from the organizations and societies to which they belong. 
During the period of their strength and expansion these organiza- 
tions rendered valiant services, but, as happens with all human 
institutions, the time arrived when they could no longer satisfy 
all the aspirations of the community and fulfill all communal 
needs. Their power declined, but after they have been reorgan- 
ized and reinvigorated they will undoubtedly again make an 
important contribution towards promoting the welfare and 
solidarity of the community. 

We must never forget that it is in days of vigor and growth that 
new great forms of organization originate. The Confraternities 
and communities of the Third Order appeared at the pinnacle of 
religious life in the thirteenth century. The Sodality assisted in 
the restoration of religion, and represented for thousands the ful- 
fillment of their yearnings for a new community in the Church, 
while other thousands sought a fellowship between clergy and 
people outside the Fold. We may not say nor think that these 
religious organizations cannot again accomplish what they 
achieved in the past. 

This recognition, however, does not prevent us from seeking, in 
accordance with the plan of Catholic Action, the promotion of the 
community spirit in the parish, where it can be done most fruit- 
fully. The parish is really and truly the place where the religious 
communal ideal can best be promoted. The parish is the true 
homestead of the members of the community. The supra- 
parochial society may provide a domicile for the practice of 
religion, but it can never be the home or soil of religious life. The 
parish is an organic member-group of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
a definite part of the great organism. Into the parish the child 
is born, and there it receives the Sacraments which foster its 
religious communal life. In accordance with Canon Law, 
Baptism, Penance, Marriage and Extreme Unction should be 
administered in or from the local church. Confirmation, too, is 
most fitly administered in the local church to the soldier of Christ 
and the protagonist of Catholic Action. Nowhere else, as a rule, 
is the Holy Sacrifice so fitly co-offered as in the parish church. 
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The Liturgical Movement thus directly promotes parochial 
organization. The parish should, therefore, be the circle wherein 
religious communal life is unfolded, wherein are formed the cells 
that are necessary for an organic structure. A strong communal 
sense must be aroused first in small groups. After it has been 
strengthened therein, it will possess the power to communicate 
itself to ever larger circles. 

The parish also offers the best means of rooting religion in the 
home soil. To the parish community belongs the church in which 
I was baptized, within whose walls I was initiated into public 
worship. Here in its graveyard my dead still occupy, as it were, 
the portion of earth with which the community has endowed them. 
Closely associated with the place are memorials of public devo- 
tion—crosses, crucifixes, Ways of the Cross and statues which 
link the devotion of the people with their home soil. Do we 
understand the trend of the times? If people living in the country 
or in the mountains are so strongly attached to their churches, is 
not this because their religion is intimately linked with their 
natural yearnings for the soil of their home? Love of home pro- 
motes feelings of religious fellowship. Notwithstanding the un- 
deniable fact that our religion is supernatural, we must never 
forget that this supernatural religion is lived and practised by 
human beings who are surrounded by material things and subject 
to worldly and family cares and influences. 

It is not without reason, then, that educated people become so 
quickly estranged from religious life. By entering educational 
institutions away from their parish and often not under the 
supervision of the Church, they lose all contact with the home 
religious community. Matters would be still worse if religious 
organizations did not endeavor to provide some substitute for 
the sundered parochial ties. It is indeed entirely in the spirit 
of Catholic Action when Catholic institutions form an organized 
community after the plan of a large family. The monastic com- 
munity might serve as the religious model.! The community 
sense and the spirit of solidarity must unquestionably be culti- 
vated among Catholic youth. 


1 This can be best effected by forming fraternities of the Third Order, as urged by 
Pope Pius X.—TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 
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It is thus a matter of sincere congratulation that Canon Law 
and the new ecclesiastical life lay such stress on the parish com- 
munity. Many associations have already tackled this aspect of 
the parochial problem by organizing the parish youth. The 
organic unity which Catholic Action aims at creating demands 
especially the enrollment of the laity among the lowest ranks of 
the Hierarchy, that is, among the parochialclergy. Thus, Catho- 
lic Action strengthens primarily the position of the permanent 
pastors of souls, as the new Canon Law has already done, and 
justly so. The permanent pastoral clergy are best fitted to organ- 
ize and guide a movement which calls for permanent activity. 

The solution of the parish problem will undoubtedly bring about 
important changes in the pastoral work of Religious Orders and 
Congregations. Time and developments will teach us these new 
forms. However, the Orders and Congregations will remain 
indispensable. The ordinary pastoral clergy will need extraor- 
dinary help in large cities and elsewhere. Both secular and 
regular clergy must codperate to reach the objectives of Catholic 
Action. There will also be special fields such as the press, the 
cultivation of the sciences, special care of souls (e.g., missions, 
retreats, etc.), the care and guidance of large organizations which, 
although founded to benefit the parish and aid the clergy, cannot 
always be conducted with an eye to the advantage of an individual 
parish. All these undertakings will provide work for the regular 


clergy. 
(To be continued) 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Relative Liability of Several Participants 
in the Same Offense 


§ 1. Persons who conspire to commit an offense and also 
physically concur in the execution of the same, are all guilty in 
the same degree, unless circumstances increase or diminish the 
liability of some individual. 

§ 2. In an offense which of its nature requires an accomplice, 
every party is equally guilty, unless the contrary appears from 
the circumstances. 

§ 3. Not only the person who orders (mandans) the commis- 
sion of an offense, and who is therefore the principal author of it, 
but also all who induce another or concur in its commission in 
any manner, contract the same liability, all other things being 
equal, as the perpetrator of the offense himself, if the offense 
would not have been committed without their help. 

§ 4. If the assistance of the accomplices only facilitated the 
offense which would have been committed even without their 
help, they incur a lesser liability. 

§ 5. A person who ceased to codperate in the crime by timely 
and complete withdrawal of his influence or participation, is freed 
from all liability, though the executor of the offense, for other 
reasons proper to himself, perpetrated the misdeed; if he did 
not completely withdraw his influence, his retraction diminishes 
but does not entirely cancel liability. 

§ 6. A person who coéperates in an offense by neglect of his 
office only, is liable in proportion to the obligation which he had 
in virtue of his office to prevent the offense. 

§ 7. Praise of the accomplished offense, participation in its 
fruits, hiding or sheltering of the offender, and other acts done 
after an offense has been fully accomplished, may constitute new 
offenses, if in law these actions are forbidden under penalty; but, 


unless one had made an agreement with the offender about these 
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acts before the execution of the offense, one incurs no liability 
for the offense itself (Canon 2209). 


Development of the Law on Participation in Crime 


The Roman Law did not lay down fixed principles on partici- 
pation in crime applicable to all offenses, but treated of codperation 
in the individual laws on individual crimes. From some expres- 
sions in the Roman Law it seems that all participants in acts 
that tended to the consummation of a crime were held equally 
guilty with the principal actor, and all were subject to the same 
penalty of the law. There is nothing certain about the application 
of this principle to each and every crime. The Roman Law dealt 
with positive physical coéperation; the so-called moral partici- 
pation in an offense by commanding, advising, exhorting a person 
to commit a crime did not get much attention in the law. At 
most, it was considered as a subordinate form of participation, 
not as a distinct offense. 

The old Canon Law was similar to the Roman Law in reference 
to the liability of participants in a crime. There were no general 
principles to define the liability, but the individual laws on crime 
sometimes mention certain participants as guilty and liable to 
the same penalty as the principal perpetrator of acrime. Seducing 
a person to commit a crime, provided the criminal act was executed 
through the influence of such bad advice, made the seducer 
equally guilty with the principal perpetrator of an offense. The 
Corpus Iuris Canonici frequently refers to participants in the 
offenses which it forbids under canonical penalties. From the 
various scattered bits of legislation on codperation in crime the 
canonists formulated certain general principles. In general, they 
came to the distinction which presented itself naturally, namely, 
codperators who participate in the actions necessary for the 
execution of a crime, and codéperators who in other ways are 
instrumental in the commission of a crime. If several persons 
by common agreement did various things necessary for the execu- 
tion of a crime, all were considered equally guilty and liable to 
the same penalty. In reference to the person ordering someone 
else to commit an offense, if that person (who is called mandans 
in Canon Law) made an agreement with another to commit the 
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crime so that the actual perpetrator was merely an agent of the 
other person, the principal was considered more guilty than the 
agent. A person who advised another to commit a crime was 
considered equally guilty with the actual perpetrator, if it was 
proved that the offense would not have been committed without 
such advice or instigation. Remote codperation with an offender 
was considered equal guilt if without it the offense could not or 
would not have been committed; if the codperation merely 
facilitated the execution of the criminal act, it was considered less 


guilty. 
Conspiracy according to the Code 


Conspiracy, that is to say, an agreement between two or more 
persons to do an evil act in concert (Standard Dictionary), and 
actual physical coéperation in the execution of an offense, make 
all conspirators equally guilty, according to Canon 2209, § 1. 
Two things are required: the common plot and the actual par- 
ticipation of the plotters in the execution of a crime. In the law 
of the various States in the United States conspiracy differs from 
the Canon Law conspiracy on the point that it is by no means 
required that the conspirators actually take part in the execution 
of the crime. In the law of the United States it is immaterial as 
affecting the question of coequal responsibility, that one or more 
were not actually present at the consummation of the precon- 
certed design, or that the conspirator who committed the act 
cannot be identified, or that the act charged may not have been 
arranged for (Corpus Juris Encyclopedia, under ‘‘Conspiracy’’). 

Though the Code holds all conspirators equally guilty, it does 
not do so absolutely but dependent on the circumstances in each 
case. The circumstances may increase or diminish the liability 
of individual conspirators. That seems to be a fair rule, for it is 
possible that some of the conspirators were driven into the criminal 
design through fear of their companions, that some of the con- 
spirators were of minor age and had been taken advantage of by 
the more experienced criminals; it is possible that some one of 
the conspirators was far more guilty by reason of his position or 
station in life, which he abused to facilitate the crime, etc. 

In the case of crimes which of their nature require an accomplice 
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(e.g., many of the crimes against chastity), there is no question 
of conspiracy but rather of mutual consent to the sinful action. 
Ordinarily the law of the Code holds both parties equally guilty. 
However, there may be circumstances which make a great differ- 
ence between the culpability of the two offenders (e.g., an adult 
seducing a young child to sins of unchastity, or an adult forcing 
a young woman by threats and other unfair means to consent to 
sin). In general, it is true that he who consents to solicitation con- 
sents of his own free will and is as guilty as the partner in the of- 
fense. The Code of Canon Law, however, does consider the circum- 
stances of the individual case, which undoubtedly at times prove a 
great difference of culpability between the two persons concerned. 


Liability for Moral Influence in Crimes 

It is evident that not only physical influence or participation 
in a crime makes a person liable for its commission, but also moral 
influence. One may exert this influence by hiring someone to do 
the criminal act. In so far as liability is concerned, it is of no 
importance whether the agent is or is not paid for the execution 
of the crime. The principal in the case is considered the chief 
author of the crime. Persons who induce others to commit a 
crime are held liable by the Code of Canon Law for the act, if 
without their influence the crime would not have been committed 
(cfr. Canon 2209, § 3). In the same place, the Code speaks of 
all secondary participants in the actual execution of a crime, and 
declares that they are as a rule equally guilty with the chief 
executor of a crime, if the crime would not have been committed 
without their codperation. The principle is correct, for if the crime 
would not have been committed without their codperation, they 
are really the cause of the crime. The actual application of such 
a principle is extremely difficult because of the many complica- 
tions that may arise in trying to determine whether the crime 
would not have been committed if a certain act of a participant 
had not intervened. 

Liability of Persons Who Facilitate the Commission 
of a Crime 

In the previous paragraphs the discussion turned about persons 

who were considered as physical or moral causes of a crime. Now 
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we are to speak of persons who participated indeed in the com- 
mission of an offense to a lesser degree, but the offense would have 
been committed even without their codperation. It is not a ques- 
tion whether the person would have committed the offense with- 
out codperation, but rather whether the codperation was necessary 
to accomplish the criminal act, or whether the codperation merely 
made the accomplishment easier. What the mind of a criminal is, 
nobody can tell; consequently, the facts and circumstances in 
the case (words and actions proved in the case) are construed by 
the court to determine the criminal intent. If it appears from the 
facts in the case that someone’s coéperation (apart from con- 
spiracy) was of such a nature that it merely facilitated the execu- 
tion of the crime, but was by no means necessary to accomplish 
the criminal act, such a participant cannot be charged with the 
same liability as the chief actor in the crime. 


Withdrawal of One’s Influence in a Proposed Crime 


A person who has set in motion causes for the commission of 
a crime will be held responsible for the violation of the law even 
if he repents before the effect takes place, unless he repents in time 
and effectively withdraws his influence towards the consummation 
of the crime. If he fully and timely withdraws his influence, he 
will be free from all liability, though the executor of the crime 
for reasons of his own perpetrates the crime. If one withdraws 
one’s influence only partially, one’s liability is lessened but not 
altogether taken away (cfr. Canon 2209, § 5). The Code seems 
to have in mind these cases in which one plans together with 
others the commission of a crime, or where one influences another 
to do a criminal act. For it speaks of the actual perpetrator of a 
crime who in spite of the withdrawal of the other person commits 
the crime of his own volition. There is no doubt that a person 
who has put in motion the cause of a crime is held responsible 
for the crime even if he repents before the effect followed. The 
fact that he was not able to remove the cause (e.g., a fire started 
at some distance from a house with the intention that it may creep 
up and burn the house), will not excuse the evil-doer from liability 
notwithstanding his repentance before the final result of his 
action takes place. 
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Participation in Crime by Neglect of Duty 


A person who participates in a crime by neglect of duty only 
is liable in proportion to the obligation which he had in virtue of 
his office to prevent the commission of the crime (Canon 2209, 
§ 6). This principle must be understood in the sense that one 
freely and of his own volition neglects a duty of his office and 
thereby makes possible or facilitates the commission of a crime 
by other persons. A night watchman who is employed by a busi- 
ness concern to watch its property may be held up by burglars 
and threatened with serious personal injury if he resists or gives 
the alarm. If he does not resist or sound the alarm, one cannot 
hold him responsible for the damage done by the burglars because 
there is no wilful neglect of duty. The Code speaks of liability 
for not preventing violations of law if one is bound by the duties 
of one’s office to stop such acts. Ordinarily a person who has no 
office or position by which he is bound to keep others from doing 
wrong, cannot be held liable for failure to prevent others from break- 
ing the law, even though he could have done so. At times there 
may be an obligation of Christian charity to keep others from 
breaking the law, but the Code ‘does not speak of this kind of ob- 
ligation in its rules on participation in the crimes of others. 


Accessories after the Commission of a Crime 


Praise of the accomplished offense, participation in its fruits, 
hiding or sheltering the offender, and other acts done after an 
offense has been fully accomplished, may constitute new offenses, 
if in the law these actions are forbidden under penalty; but, 
unless one had made an agreement with the offender about these 
acts before the execution of the offense, one incurs no liability for 
the offense itself (Canon 2209, § 7). As was stated in a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan (Campbell, People v. Parks, 
49 Mich. 333), it is contrary to every rule of law to hold a person 
criminally responsible for an act in which he has taken no part. 
Evidently so; for if the wrong has been fully accomplished before 
one comes into contact with the offender in reference to the crime 
committed by him, one cannot reasonably be held responsible for 
the crime. If one encouraged a person to commit a crime, if one 
agreed with the one intending to commit a crime to share in the 
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spoils, to hide or shelter him, or did any other act to counsel or 
encourage him to commit an offense, one becomes an accessory 
before the fact and incurs liability for the offense. There is 
here a question of the legal liability, namely, whether one has 
committed an infraction of the law to which a penalty is attached. 
The obligation in conscience not to approve of an offense, not to 
partake in the unlawful profit made by the offense, and not to ob- 
struct the course of law by aiding the offender, belongs to the 
domain of the moral law. 


Legal Consequences of an Offense 


From the commission of an offense arises: 

(1) a penal action for the declaration or imposition of the penalty 
decreed in law, and for demanding satisfaction; 

(2) a civil action for the reparation of losses incurred, if the 
offense caused losses to another. 

Both actions, criminal and civil, are to be conducted in ac- 
cordance with Canons 1552-1959. The same judge who tries 
the criminal action can at the instance of the injured party try 
and decide the civil action (Canon 2210). 

Canon Law does not classify violations of the law in the same 
manner as the civil law, in which there are many distinctions 
(misdemeanor, felony, distinctions in the killing of a human being, 
etc.). Torts, which in the civil law are called a private wrong or 
injury, are at times distinguished with difficulty from criminal 
acts. The Code of Canon Law has one general term for all crimes, 
big and small—namely, delictum. The definition of a delictum 
is given in Canon 2195 as “an external and morally imputable 
violation of a law to which a canonical sanction or penalty, at 
least an undetermined one, is attached.’’ When such a law has 
been violated by a morally imputable act or failure to act (for 
some laws forbid certain acts, some command certain acts), there 
arises a double lawsuit against the perpetrator of the criminal 
offense: the criminal procedure to be instituted by the court of 
the Ordinary, and the civil suit to be prosecuted by the private 
person who suffered damage through the offense. 

The criminal procedure for the violation of a law to which auto- 
matically a penalty is attached is instituted for the purpose of 
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issuing the official declaration that the penalty of the law has 
been incurred. If the offender is prosecuted for an offense to 
which the law attaches a ferendz sententiz penalty, the penalty 
ordered by the law to be inflicted will be imposed by the sentence 
if the person is found guilty. Besides, the court may demand 
satisfaction for the disturbance of law, and order and decree what 
the offender is to do for the reparation of scandal or other evil 
consequences of his offense. 

The procedure in the imposition of the penalty of the law must 
follow the rules of the regular canonical trials as outlined in the 
Fourth Book of the Code. The diocesan prosecutor takes the 
place of the plaintiff. 

The civil action for damages which private individuals suffered 
through the offense of another is to be brought by the injured parties 
as the plaintiffs. The two actions are entirely distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other. For this reason sentence in one of the 
two actions does not decide anything in the other action. How- 
ever, since both actions are based on one and the same set of 
facts, if in the criminal prosecution the alleged facts have been 
disproved by the defense and judgment rendered in favor of the 
accused, there is no further basis for the civil action. If the facts 
were proved but their criminal character was not established, 
sentence in favor of the accused does not bar the civil suit for 
damages. 

The Code leaves it optional with the plaintiff in the civil suit 
either to institute separate action or to intervene in the criminal 
trial. The same judge who presides at the criminal trial may 
sit in the civil suit for damages. 


Relative Liability for Damages from Crime Committed by 
Several Participants 


All persons who have participated in the commission of an 
offense in the manner specified in Canon 2209, §§ 1-3, are jointly 
and severally obliged to bear the expenses and repair the damages 
caused to any person by the offense, though the judge has con- 
demned them only to pay a proportionate share (Canon 2211). 

Persons who execute a crime by common conspiracy, persons 
who by the nature of the crime are necessary accomplices (fornica- 
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tion, adultery, etc.), persons who coéperate in such a manner that 
the offense would not have been committed without their influence 
or participation—all of these are considered equally responsible 
for the commission of the offense, unless mitigating circumstances 
are proved in favor of some of the participants, and therefore each 
one individually is liable for all the damages caused by the offense. 
The individual liability is sustained even if the judge condemned 
the participants to a proportionate share only of the damages. 
From this rule it follows that, if some of the participants cannot 
or do not pay their share of the damages, full payment can be 
exacted from the others. 


Attempted Offenses 


§ 1. Whosover institutes or omits actions which of their very 
nature lead to the commission of an offense, but does not complete 
the offense either because he changes his mind or because its 
completion is impossible owing to the insufficiency or inadequacy 
of the means, is guilty of an attempted offense. 

§ 2. If all those actions were begun or omitted which would 
naturally lead to the commission of an offense, and would have 
sufficed to perpetrate it if another cause beyond the will of the 
offender had not interfered, the attempt is called a frustrated 
offense. 

§ 3. A person who tries unsuccessfully to induce another to 
commit an offense, is guilty of an attempted offense. 

§ 4. If the law decrees a special penalty for an attempted 
offense, the attempt constitutes a true offense (Canon 2212). 

In conscience and before God a person who has resolved to 
commit an offense, still more so when he has taken the initial 
steps for the accomplishment of his evil design, is guilty of the 
crime he intended to commit. Not so in the external forum of the 
Church, even when there is proof of facts which evidently show 
the evil intention. Is a person altogether guiltless in the external 
forum, and can the public authority of the Church do nothing 
against him so long as he only attempted the offense and did not 
commit it? That would be a strange doctrine and a menace to 
good morals. Besides, in some cases the law makes the attempt at 
the violation of a law a distinct offense. Apart from those laws, 
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Canon 2213 which we are now to consider speaks of liability for 
attempted crimes. 

§ 1. An attempted offense induces liability which increases in 
proportion as it approaches nearer to the consummation of the 
offense, although this liability is always less than for the consum- 
mated offense. 

§ 2. A frustrated offense is more culpable than a simple at- 
tempted offense. 

§ 3. A person who of his own accord desisted after he had 
begun the commission of an offense, is free from all liability, if 
no damage was caused or scandal given by the attempt (Canon 
2213). 

When the external acts show the evil intention to commit an 
offense, Canon 2213 authorizes the public authority of the Church 
to proceed against the offender even though he did not consum- 
mate the offense. The penalties to be imposed are to be in pro- 
portion to the attempt made and the scandal given or damage 
caused. The penalties are to be determined at the discretion of 
the court. The court may not impose the same penalty as the 
law decrees for consummated crime, for Canon 2213, § 1, states 
that the liability is always less than for the consummated offense. 
If after taking the initial steps towards the commission of an 
offense one repents and of one’s own accord desists from executing 
the offense, and if no scandal or damage was caused to others, one 
cannot be punished for having attempted to commit an offense, for 
Canon 2213, § 3, frees one from all liability under these circum- 
stances. 








The Forgotten Third 


By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Children who deviate from the normal create additional ad- 
minstrative problems in the parish schools. This must be true of 
any school system whose student body is an unselected group. 
The parish school is a public school in just that sense, namely, 
that its pupils are an unselected group of the public. The many 
differences in mental and physical capacity and in behavior may 
force the harassed pastor to proclaim that his school can care 
only for the normal or near-normal pupils. This policy of ex- 
clusion simplifies the problem of administration. 

But is it a wise policy? Children who deviate from the normal 
may be most sorely in need of religious instruction and training. 
Our parish school system is built on the premise that complete 
training and instruction are possible only in the regular parish day- 
school. Surely we owe the deviate an opportunity at least 
equal to that of the normal pupil. 

We must be practical. The provision of the full complement 
of special groups, special rooms, special schools and special 
teachers, now advocated by authorities in the science of education, 
may create a financial problem impossible of solution. It does, 
however, behoove the administrators of parish school systems to 
study the findings of modern research in this field, and in the light 
of these findings to determine what special work for deviates 
is imperative and possible in a given parish school or system. 

There are many parish schools in which no new activity involv- 
ing additional expense can be undertaken. The pastor regrets 
that he is unable to do more, but humbly confesses that his school 
is overcrowded, his teachers overworked, and that special classes, 
classrooms and teachers are simply out of the question. No 
other school system in his locality provides special facilities for 
deviate pupils. The only alternative is individualized instruc- 
tion by the regular classroom teacher of all pupils with mental 


defects or physical disabilities. 
506 
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The best interests of the individual child and of the group with 
which he is associated must be the determining norm. Un- 
doubtedly there are degrees of deviation from the normal that do 
not justify segregation of the individual. We must limit recom- 
mendations for specialized treatment to pupils who deviate from 
the normal to such an extent that they cannot be administered 
successfully in regularly organized groups. Some of the pupils 
may be slightly subnormal mentally, others may be morons 
verging on imbecility. Obviously the slightly subnormal pupils 
may be more easily adjusted, through a measure of individualized 
instruction, to a normal group than to a group of low-grade morons 
and imbeciles. We must exercise care to distinguish cases of 
mere retardation from cases of abnormality of which retardation 
is the consequence. The superintendent of an orphan asylum 
has recently told us that mistakes were sometimes made in the 
treatment of pupils newly admitted to his institution through 
failure on part of the administration to recognize the distinction 
between retardation and abnormality. He found it necessary to 
place a number of recent admissions in an ungraded class. 
Through individualized instruction the teacher of this class could 
quickly determine whether the retardation was due to mental 
abnormality or not. 

In the field of physical defects theorists sometimes go to ex- 
tremes. There is no doubt that the deaf and the blind demand 
special treatment. The handicap of the complete loss of sight or 
hearing makes normal progress in the ordinary classroom impos- 
sible. We admit that skilled teachers have done splendid work 
in imparting elementary education to the blind and to the deaf 
in cases where the regular classroom offered the only possible 
opportunity of education for those so handicapped. Where the 
blindness or the deafness is only partial, school doctors and 
school administrators must coéperate in the best solution of indi- 
vidual cases. This same procedure applies to the placement of 
pupils suffering from the other physical defects or disabilities that 
make instruction in regular classrooms difficult. 

The problem is a serious one. School systems in many large 
American cities have planned programs that demand gigantic 
expenditures in an effort to realize the democratic ideal of equal 
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educational opportunities for all. Detroit provides special 
classes for the mentally subnormal and the pedagogically re- 
tarded; ungraded classes for truants and delinquents; Braille 
classes for the blind and sight-saving classes for low-visioned 
children; lip-reading classes for the deaf and hard-of-hearing; 
open-air and open-window classes for undernourished, convales- 
cent, and cardiac cases; and speech improvement classes for 
children with defective speech. This is a very extensive program 
of special education. In Los Angeles and Chicago we find pro- 
grams almost as ambitious as Detroit’s. Most large American 
cities now approximate such a program. 

Reavis recommends that the principal, in the absence of proper 
special rooms or classes in his own school, carefully identify all 
cases requiring special treatment and transfer them to special 
rooms or classes elsewhere provided. In large city school systems 
this may be feasible. In the small school system with no special 
types of schools, the principal may organize special classes or 
employ teachers for home instruction of deviates. 

Can the parish school accept this recommendation? It seems 
unfair to hold a school designed for the education of normal 
children responsible for the effective instruction of a bewildering 
variety of deviates. Restricted finances stand in the way of 
parish organization of special types of schools, special rooms, or 
special classes. The salaries of the skilled teachers required for 
this highly specialized teaching are a burden greater than the 
average parish can bear. On a diocesan basis it is possible to 
provide schools for special types of education. We have a few 
such schools thus supported and maintained. There is, for ex- 
ample, the De Paul Institute for the Deaf in Pittsburgh. This 
school, supported by diocesan funds, provides elementary and 
secondary education for the totally deaf and those hard-of-hear- 
ing pupils who cannot make normal progress in regular classrooms. 

Diocesan schools for the education of deviates are few in num- 
ber. The afflicted pupils are widely scattered. Our best effort 
cannot reach all. Where, as in many large cities, there is easy 
access to special types of schools, it seems wise to transfer de- 
viates to such schools. The home must rouse itself to the work 
of the religious education of these children. The pastor may 
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help by establishing a special religion class; perhaps he can do 
more effective work by employing the home-teacher idea in the 
teaching of religion. He can discover and train well-educated 
Catholic young men and women willing to teach in the evening 
hours. 

The pastor will not allow his principal to be stampeded by 
theorists into believing that every, even the slightest, degree of 
mental or physical deviation requires special treatment. He will 
assist the principal in appraising the pupil enrollment of his school. 
He will confer with the principal in deciding whether a given 
deviate should be retained in his own school or transferred else- 
where. In making this decision the pastor and the principal 
will weigh carefully the temporal and eternal welfare of the pupil 
in question and the best interests of the school. When transfer 
is deemed advisable, the pastor can best explain the move to 
parents, solicit their consent and codperation, and urge them to 
added vigilance in the religious instruction and training of the 
handicapped pupil. 

In our treatment of this subject we feel that it is safe to pass 
over the problems involved in the organization and administra- 
tion of deviate classrooms and deviate schools. In the parish 
school system these special rooms and special schools are com- 
monly beyond the realm of possibility. But the principal of the 
parish school must be skilled in appraising the pupil personnel, 
and must possess a broad knowledge of the deviate types and the 
special agencies that may be utilized in their identification, diag- 
nosis and treatment. The Sister principal must administer pupil 
personnel in such a way that she may readily discover all pupils 
requiring special attention and secure proper placement for them. 
No one expects the principal to be an expert in diagnosing and 
treating each of the special groups of pupils, but she must know 
the general procedure for discovering these pupils. This is a 
vital part of her important function of administering pupil 
personnel. 

Only severely crippled children need be sent to special schools 
or classes. The presence of a crippled pupil in a school often 
affords an opportunity for training all other pupils in courtesy 
and thoughtfulness. Within our experience we remember the 
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case of a cripple who could not move without assistance. The 
boys of the class organized themselves into squads which in turn 
carried the cripple to and from the car that parishioners in turn 
provided for his transportation. Physically disabled children 
often present a problem. The standard school facilities cannot 
care for them properly. Many States have special legislation 
providing for the proper education of these disabled pupils and 
requiring local school boards to organize for them special classes 
or home instruction, or at least provide transportation to and 
from regular schools. The present tendency favors local special 
schools or classes rather than care in State institutions. The 
financial aid offered in many States is a strong impetus towards 
the establishment of these local schools and classes. 

Sentimentality in the care of crippled children often develops 
attitudes of self-pity and discouragement in the victims. School 
administrators and teachers must guard against these undesirable 
attitudes, and, while neglecting nothing that makes for educational 
opportunity, must bend every effort to beget attitudes of sturdy 
independence and self-reliance. Bad judgment on the part of 
parents in overindulging their crippled children often makes this 
problem acute. 

The pastor can give great help to the principal in determining 
the proper placement of physically disabled children. Should 
they be retained in the standard parish school, or transferred to 
the special school or class commonly provided in the school sys- 
tems of our large cities? When parish school administrators 
deem transfer advisable, it will devolve upon the pastor to energize 
the home in the matter of religious instruction or to assign a home 
teacher of religion. The plan of the religion correspondence 
course, now employed to instruct children in many parts of the 
Diocese of Wichita and other sparsely settled dioceses, may 
furnish the happy solution of this difficulty. 

Research students have found that speech defects impede 
school performance of about six per cent of elementary school 
pupils. We must exercise great care in the matter of the segre- 
gation of pupils thus handicapped. Kind nature corrects some 
of the minor speech defects as the pupils proceed through the 
grades. Better accommodation of subject-matter to mental 
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capacity helps to overcome some functional speech defects that 
are aggravated by nervousness or discouragement. Organic 
conditions may demand medical care. Pastors will advise 
parents who are financially able, to send children thus handi- 
capped to private schools of speech. The administrator of a school 
of speech insures us that intensive treatment will quickly cure 
many of the functional speech defects in very young children. 
Stuttering is curable in the large majority of cases, even before 
the child enters school. There are cases where segregation with 
corrective or remedial treatment is necessary. Pastors are in 
a position to give opportune direction leading parents to care 
properly for speech defects of their children even in pre-school 
days. They will advise transfer from the parish school only in 
extreme cases. Teachers must insist that pupils whose speech is 
defective are not to be made the butt of ridicule by their com- 
panions. This is Christian courtesy. 

Partial deafness is a defect more common than usually supposed. 
Statisticians estimate that one in every eight school children has 
hearing defective to the point of impeding normal progress under 
normal school conditions. Teachers can help many border-line 
cases by placing the hard-of-hearing children in the front seats 
of the classroom, by speaking clearly themselves, and by eradicat- 
ing mumbling and poor enunciation in all school work. These 
are expedients easily employed, required in all effective teaching, 
but commonly disregarded by less efficient teachers. Teachers 
may be surprised to find that pupils who on review know nothing 
of a recitation just completed, have heard nothing that was said 
by teacher or by pupils. 

The partially deaf present perhaps the greatest problem. The 
percentage of the population that is totally deaf is small. The 
Federal Census of 1920 shows the total of 31,230. The totally 
deaf are of necessity educated in special schools. Research data 
show clearly, says Reavis, that the problem of language-teaching 
to deaf-mutes is largely one of developing a new concept of lan- 
guage and of acquiring the means of communication with normal 
persons. Modern methods impart facility in lip-reading and 
oral speech, and do away with any dependence on finger-spelling 
and sign-language. Teachers tell us they have less difficulty 
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in teaching lip-reading to the totally deaf than to those who have 
a slight degree of hearing. Those who have or had some degree 
of hearing retain or acquire facility in oral speech more readily 
than the congenitally deaf. Special schools for the deaf are 
doing splendid work in their field. 

What shall the common school do for the partially deaf with 
an appreciable degree of hearing? In many cases the hearing 
grows worse from year to year. We have intimated that many 
afflicted in this way are unaware of their handicap. Proper 
medical treatment may cure or arrest the affliction. No principal 
can determine the exact point at which a transfer to a special 
school is necessary or advisable. A doctor, perhaps an ear 
specialist, is the only competent judge in this matter. In the 
careful administration of pupil personnel the principal will dis- 
cover conditions that demand examination by a doctor. The 
principal may employ the simple procedure in vogue to measure 
the degree of hearing, but she should not decide on a transfer 
without advice from the school doctor. Where no doctor is in 
attendance (7.e., employed by city health authorities or the parish 
P.T.A.), the pastor may enlist the volunteer service of a neigh- 
borhood physician. Where not even volunteer service is avail- 
able, the principal should advise parents to consult a medical 
man in regard to children retarded through defective hearing. 

The total number of the blind in the United States (1920 
Census) was 52,567, but sixty per cent of these lost their vision 
after the age of twenty-four. There are many degrees of vision 
as of hearing. Here again we find that the totally blind must be 
assigned to special schools. It is conceivably possible that the 
blind pupil may make normal progress in the regular classroom, 
but the handicap is great. The blind or those who are likely to 
lose their vision should learn to read Braille. There is no question 
about the advisability of transferring these two classes to special 
schools for the blind. Conservation of vision demands preventive 
measures in the elementary period as a means of averting loss of 
sight in later years. Sight-saving classes are the modern expedi- 
ent for the conservation of vision and the classroom instruction of 
low-visioned children. The principal must acquaint herself with 
the standards for selecting low-visioned children. The lack of 
school medical service and of sight-saving classes within the 
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parish or city limits makesit imperative for the principal to conduct 
a survey of the eye conditions of her pupils. The pastor may 
be able to enlist the volunteer help of a physician, preferably an 
eye specialist. This survey gives a basis for determining the 
best procedure in the interest of the pupils concerned. 

It may be feasible to set aside the classroom best adapted to 
their needs for the group of low-visioned children. The principal 
will select a classroom with the best natural lighting. Unilateral 
lighting from a north exposure will eliminate glare. Indirect 
artificial lighting is best. Movable seating, carefully accommo- 
dated to the size of the pupils, large-type printing, bold writing 
and blackboard work are other expedients promoting effective 
work and the conservation of vision. The daylight projector 
presents much supplementary material in a way that is restful 
to the eyes. A teacher versed in modern methods of instruction 
adapted to the needs of the group should be in charge of this 
special class. 

The pastor can easily maintain contact with pupils transferred 
because of defective hearing or defective vision. These two 
classes of pupils will attend special religion classes at the behest 
of the principal or the pastor. Zealous teachers, religious or 
secular, are most willing to advance the eternal interests of these 
afflicted ones. The group in even the large parish will be small, 
and after regular school hours it is easy to fit the physical con- 
ditions of the classroom to their needs. Large-print Catechisms 
and the frequent projection of instructive religious pictures are 
a great help. The ready response of children thus afflicted to 
any effort on their behalf will make the sacrifice a pleasure to the 
teachers. 

Secular private schools for the deaf or for the blind commonly 
welcome an offer from a pastor to care for the religious education 
of the Catholic pupils. They place nothing in the way of com- 
petent persons offering to conduct the Catholic students to re- 
ligious services in a nearby Catholic church. The Catholic 
resident students in these institutions are properly members of 
the parish in which the school is located. Certainly they should 
be an object of the pastor’s special solicitude. 

Mental deviation is a larger problem than any of the physical 
disabilities so far considered. The administration of an intel- 
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ligence test will commonly reveal that of every one hundred 
pupils twenty are above normal and twenty are below normal, 
Of the twenty below normal, thirteen will have intelligence quo- 
tients ranging from 80 to 90, while the remaining seven are below 
80, with one below 70. The 80 to 90 group are not hopeless, but 
it has been found that the entire subnormal group rarely makes 
normal progress in regular schools. 

But what is our common procedure? We give this unselected 
group into the charge of a teacher. We know that twenty per 
cent of them will fail to do satisfactory work, yet when the honest, 
hard-working teacher presents a report of twenty per cent pupil 
failure, we adjudge her a failure. 

The teacher can help the near-normal pupil in a number of 
ways: ability grouping, differentiation of instructional materials, 
and special attention, even tutoring of individuals. But why 
overload the overworked teacher with the definitely subnormal 
group having intelligence quotients in the dark and nebulous 
region of 70? Segregation should place these pupils, before the 
age of ten, in special classes or schools adapted to their needs 
and capacities. 

In many cases low mentality is not alone to blame. Home 
conditions may make us wonder how a child marvel coming there- 
from could make satisfactory progress. An atmosphere of neglect, 
crime and abject poverty destroys all initiative, all ambition to 
succeed, and, of course, prevents regular attendance. The 
teacher is powerless to correct these conditions. The pastor may 
do something, either personally or through the agency of social 
workers. The removal of the factors contributing to mental 
retardation may clear the way for the school to do effective work 
with the near-normal pupils. There is, however, a subnormal 
group for whom special methods and materials of instruction are 
necessary. Where this provision cannot be made for them in the 
parish school, it seems wise to transfer them to special classes 
elsewhere if possible, and to care for their religious instruction in 
extra-school hours. If any segregation is impossible, let the 
teacher employ the remedial measures that are possible in the 
regular classroom. Under such circumstances it is visionary to 
look for every pupil in every grade to advance every year. 








Dominican Theology 
By J. A. McHuceu, O.P., S.T.M., Lirr.D. 


Theology is one in itself and in its basic doctrines; but it has various 
relationships, and on many points that it treats there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion. So “‘Dominican Theology,” though substantially not 
a different science or a form of doctrine diverse from other theologies in 
the Church, has in certain extrinsic or secondary respects a character all 
its own. It is employed in the Dominican Order for ends distinctive of 
the Order and different from the special aims of other Orders. It has 
been cultivated for seven centuries by a separate Dominican school; 
and it has received in that school a particular method of treatment and 
an original set and system of theological doctrines. 


I. Aims of Dominican Theology 


The special uses to which theology is put by Dominicanism link the 
sacred sciences so inseparably and so closely with the life of the institute 
that the two become almost synonymous. 

In the first place, before St. Dominic there was no religious founder 
who made theology or study a part of the ascetical life of his followers, 
and since his time no other Order has given sacred doctrine so prominent 
a part in the realization of the personal holiness of its members. For 
centuries before St. Dominic was born, the old monastic Orders had 
produced great schools, great scholars, great theologians; but theology, 
especially argumentative or scholastic theology, was not essential in 
their rule or a necessary part of their life. St. Dominic therefore did a 
new thing—many at the time considered it an unwise one—when he 
decided that a special devotion to sacred theology, with its accompani- 
ments of human philosophy and science, should be a chief feature of 
his own Order’s sanctification. The Fourth Lateran Council in St. Domi- 
nic’s day spoke of ignorance as ‘‘the mother of all errors,” and he felt 
that learning could be made the mother of virtue. Learning has its 
dangers; but what good thing is free of all danger? Even great virtue 
may tempt its possessor to pride, as St. Augustine indicates in his Rule. 
Science and piety, on the other hand, are combined with great advantage 
to each other, as in the Child Jesus who went up to the Temple to pray 
and conversed there also with the doctors on the teachings of the Law, 
and who grew in wisdom, age, and grace. A critical and disputatious 
science like theology, when intensely cultivated, has dangers for recol- 
lection, humility, and even faith, if it is studied with the intellect alone; 
but when sanctified by a life of prayer and exercises of piety, a super- 
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natural motive and due attention to circumstances, it becomes a most 
potent means towards progress in those very virtues which it might 
otherwise imperil, and in others also. Speculative theology, says St. 
Albert the Great (d. 1280), enlivens the mind; practical theology guides 
the will and conduct, while mystical uplifts one to delightful converse 
with God. Other Dominican authorities of the first generation of the 
Order speak in the same strain. Mental culture, they say, especially 
when one is devoted to severe and abstract studies, withdraws the atten- 
tion from the excitements of sense to the attractions of the intellect; 
instruction forewarns against temptation and is a lamp to the feet 
guiding them in right paths; higher studies are a staff of comfort on 
which weariness may rest in loneliness and sorrow. And of theology in 
particular they point out that with God’s help it promotes reverence and 
humility, referring all created things to God as their Beginning and End. 
It provides a safe foundation for contemplation, which, when unguarded 
by sound doctrine, gives free rein to the imagination and leads to errors 
and excesses. It inspires by its unction, presenting the perfections of 
God and the beauty of His mysteries so well as to influence strongly the 
will towards that readiness in God’s service in which true devotion con- 
sists. 

The advantages of theology as a servant to that contemplation which 
St. Dominic had particularly in mind are especially noted by our theo- 
logians. Theology, says St. Thomas (d. 1274), disposes for contempla- 
tion, being a discipline of soul which raises the thoughts above the things 
of sense; and it further nourishes the mind with truth where unlearned 
piety might go astray. And St. Albert commenting on the words of 
Scripture, ‘‘The strong woman considered a field and bought it,’’ de- 
clares, what is also said in Ecclus., xxxix. 1-15, that the field of con- 
templation is purchased at the double price of study and prayer. One 
of the early General Chapters, therefore, set at rest the scruples of 
fearful souls by decreeing that the earnest theological and other studies 
of the Order were both useful and necesssary. At the same time Ven. 
Humbert, who was Master-General from 1254 to 1264, condemned such 
fears and likened the fearful brethren to the Philistines who deprived 
the children of Israel of needed tools lest they abuse them. 

To-day there are few, if any, religious or clerical bodies in the Church 
that do not give great attention to theology, and no one would gainsay 
the spiritual advantages of the study just mentioned. The Order of 
St. Dominic, however, remains singular in this, that it has obligated 
itself in an exceptional way to theology, has pledged itself to special 
devotion to study, and has intimately united intellectuality with its 
own specific forms of piety. St. Catherine of Siena expressed this thought 
when she called attention to the fact that the Religious Orders, though 
all alike in aspiring to the queen-virtue charity and to evangelical perfec- 
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tion, differ among themselves by other virtues in which they specialize, 
as the Franciscans in poverty and the Dominicans in love of wisdom. 
The Dominican Constitutions declare the intellectual virtues to be a 
special care of the Order when they say in their opening pages (1. i, cap. 
I, n. 4) that the assiduous study of sacred truth is a means chosen by the 
founder for the realization of his ideal, and that it may never be changed 
or removed from the Order’s life. 

Theology thus ministers to a first aim of the Order, the sanctification 
of self; and it also serves the Order’s special end of sanctifying others. 
The Dominican family includes three Orders which exemplify the three 
kinds of spiritual life: the active life in the Third Order, the contempla- 
tive in the Second Order, the apostolic life in the First Order of Friars 
Preachers; though all three Orders are apostolic inasmuch as the Second 
and Third assist the apostolate of the First through prayers and works. 

The Order of the active life, aiming directly at love of neighbor for 
God’s sake, lives in the midst of the world and performs corporal works 
of mercy in caring for the poor, the sick, the captives, the homeless, and 
the like. The Order of the contemplative life, on the other hand, aiming 
directly at the love of God in Himself, is secluded from the world, in 
order that the divine service of prayer may be attended to more uninter- 
ruptedly and fervently. This life is higher than the active life, but its 
own higher degree is found in the apostolic life, a union of contemplation 
with those activities that are more nearly allied to contemplation, 
namely, the spiritual ministries such as teaching and preaching that 
share with others the fruits of meditation. Christ Himself led this kind 
of life; and St. Dominic also chose it, being moved to do so by the evils 
of his time, which chiefly needed as remedy more and better preaching 
and teaching. He therefore dedicated his Order so completely to those 
doctrinal ministries that, although there are other bodies whose life 
work is similar, his own has ever borne the title given it by the Church 
of ‘‘Order of Preachers.”” To begin with, it was modelled most exactly 
on the method of Christ, the great Preacher. As Our Lord retired at 
times to the solitude of the wilderness, the lake, the mountain, the gar- 
den, giving Himself to the prayer of God, and at other times went about 
teaching in towns and cities, streets and byways, synagogues and the 
Temple, so Dominic divided his time between the retirement of con- 
templation, when he spoke fo God, and the ministry of preaching, when 
he journeyed among men to speak about God. His Order was to specialize 
in intellectual persuasion, so as to convince the world of truth, whether 
by controversy with learned opponents (as in his own case among the 
Albigenses), or by university conferences (like those of Bl. Jordan of 
Saxony), or by luminous doctrinal instructions (reaching, as St. An- 
toninus recommends, even the untutored mind), or by exhortations 
powerfully persuasive (as in those of Bl. Ambrose of Siena). His Preach- 
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ers were to aspire, as his earliest followers taught, to the highest excellen- 
ces of the minister of the Word: they must be clear, clothing the Word 
in the swaddling garment of simple expression (St. Albert); striking, 
using examples freely to illustrate what is, difficult (St. Thomas); 
practical, suiting the discourse to the needs of the auditory (St. Ray- 
mond); interesting, not demanding more attention or reasoning power 
than the listeners possess (Bl. Ambrose); copious, providing a banquet 
of many dishes (St. Albert); finally, the Friars Preachers must be doers 
of the Word, so that what is said, how it is said, and he who says it will 
each alike be an argument for the Gospel. Their sermons were to reach, 
when necessary, the heights, as when Tauler ravishes the soul with 
his discourses on the Deity, or Albert discourses marvellously on the 
Eucharist. And the fruit of their preaching was to be the spread of the 
radiance and cheer of truth in all the dark places of the world, so that 
many might be rescued from the shadows and brought to the light of 
glory and the beatific vision of God. 

These were the ideals of St. Dominic and his earliest followers con- 
cerning the preaching ministry. One can easily see, therefore, why they 
relied so much on sacred studies as a main feature of their institute, 
and decided that the Order of Preachers should also be an Order of theo- 
logians. This was not basing their preaching on oratory or the persuasive 
words of human learning; it was rather accepting the “‘word of knowl- 
edge” and “‘the word of wisdom” as divinely offered aids to the Word 
made flesh and the revealed Word which they were to preach. God is 
not accustomed to infuse ideas, which normally must be acquired by 
study; so that he who would be a specialist in expounding and defending 
God’s truth must give unusual thought and labor to sacred science. 
Theology familiarizes the preacher with divine and heavenly things, 
to the end that he may deeply feel them; it supplies the solid doctrine 
on which faith is grounded; it offers the accurate wording, the sound 
arguments, the apt and striking examples, by which religion is proposed 
and vindicated; it suggests the method and treatment of the sermon 
by its own logical procedures; it teaches a practical judgment of selec- 
tion and adaptation to the occasion, so that only useful matters may be 
spoken that will procure some definite spiritual advantage to those 
present; it nourishes piety, so that the preacher may not merely echo 
but also voice the message he proclaims. 

This close relationship between theology and preaching is confirmed 
by the fact that the prosperity or decline of preaching has always fol- 
lowed the good or evil fortunes of theology, as we may note by compar- 
ing, for example, the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Thus, the Order of St. Dominic was dedicated to preaching as its 
chief work, and in consequence to an uncommon cultivation of study 
and theology as means to that end. It seems most fitting, then, that 
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both in its preaching and its teaching the emphasis has been on the 
Incarnated Word full of grace and truth, as declared in the first chapter 
of St. John. For in Christ is the plenitude of a// virtues, and in His 
members a greater or less participation according to measure, one mem- 
ber declaring and exemplifying this quality in particular, another mem- 
ber that. We see how among the Evangelists Matthew stresses the 
Messiahship of Christ, Mark His royalty, Luke His priesthood, and John 
(who is therefore called ‘‘the theologian’) His divinity as the Word of 
the Father’s mind. Likewise among the Orders of the Church, the 
preaching of one Order has insisted more on one attribute of Christ, 
the preaching of another Order on another attribute. Hence the Bene- 
dictines praise the King of glory; the Franciscans, Christ espoused to 
poverty and suffering; the Jesuits, Christ the Lord of hosts, and so on. 
Dominican preaching and teaching has centered on Christ as the Light 
of Light, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
who is to man the Way, the Truth and the Life. It has given prominence 
to Our Lord as Truth, as the true image of God in whom may be studied 
(for example, in the Rosary) all the supernatural truths or mysteries of 
faith; and as the true pattern of the sons of God, in whom may be con- 
sidered, as in the devotion to the Holy Name, the supernatural work- 
ings of grace. 

Thus, Dominican preaching, like the Gospel of St. John, has had and 
should have a distinctively theological coloring. This was remarked as 
far back as the thirteenth century, when it was said that, though Domi- 
nic and Francis founded Orders twin-like in similarity, they yet decided 
to keep them distinct, since their missions were quite different; that the 
Minors were sent to save the world from its evils, the Preachers to rescue 
it from its errors; that the seraphic Patriarch, poor in garb and pierced 
in hands and feet, was meant like Christ crucified to draw all hearts to 
goods higher than pleasure, possessions, power; while the apostolic 
Dominic of the star-illuminated brow was, as a “preacher of grace,’’to 
attract minds to the supernatural truths and graces of the Gospel. 

The union of theology and preaching is all the closer in the Dominican 
Order for two further reasons. In the first place, it is supposed that 
study will be a life affair, not to be discontinued even in the busiest 
missionary activity; and the best Dominican preachers, like the vener- 
able Fr. C. H. McKenna, the Apostle of the Holy Name in the United 
States, have exemplified this characteristic in tireless studying, reading 
and writing. Secondly, the title “Order of Preachers’’ is meant to in- 
clude all kinds of doctrinal work, not only sermons, but also what is more 
nearly associated with theological studies, namely, doctrinal teaching 
and writing. Teaching is preaching when it announces the Gospel, as 
indicated by Christ’s words: ‘Teach ye all nations” (Matt., xxviii. 19); 
and doctrinal writing may be even more entitled to the name ‘‘preaching’”’ 
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than oral sermons, as reaching more souls and lasting longer in its 
effects, as we may see by comparing St. Paul, the writer of Epistles, 
with other Apostles who left no writings behind them. 


II. Origin of Dominican Theology 


The devotion of the Dominicans to theology arose from the pressing 
necessities of the Church at the moment of the Order’s birth. On the 
one hand, there was a distressing lack of schools and of religious educa- 
tion among the faithful; and, on the other hand, the Albigenses and 
similar sects were making a successful missionary propaganda, with the 
prestige of science and learning seemingly on the side of the Church’s 
enemies. The General Councils of Lateran of 1179 and 1215 sought to 
remedy these ills, but the measures decided upon proved insufficient. 
It was then that St. Dominic was given to the Church, which seemed 
about to totter to ruin. His solution of the difficulty of his day was the 
establishment of an Order of Preachers, which by its special dedication 
to theological learning would be fitted both to give religious instruc- 
tion to the believer and likewise to refute the objections of the un- 
believer. 

The first Dominican theologian was Dominic himself. He is saluted 
in the Liturgy as “‘light of the Church’ and “doctor of truth,’’ and his 
Collect declares that he enlightened the Church by his merits and teach- 
ing. Cardinal Newman speaks of the Saint’s great mental endowments. 
St. Dominic, in fact, made good courses at the University of Palencia 
in his native Spain and later in Tolouse; and his controversies with the 
Albigenses show that his studies were eminently fruitful. These con- 
troversies are indeed among the most remarkable events of the kind in 
church history. For some thirteen years the holy patriarch preached in 
Languedoc, matching himself, in public debates held before hostile 
audiences, against the ablest disputants among those heretics. That he 
was able to overcome such wily and ready adversaries is proof that he was 
highly gifted in wisdom and knowledge; for the discussions turned on 
profound points in philosophy, apologetics, dogma and moral, in which 
the sectaries had gone astray, and history says that he handled his topics 
both clearly (the expositions ‘“‘abounded in examples,’ says an early 
writer) and convincingly, since he was always victorious. 

The torch of learning St. Dominic passed on to his Order. Even before 
he had received from the Holy See approval of his institute, he betook 
himself, with his first six disciples, to the theological school of the 
Englishman, Alexander of Stavensby. And the name ‘‘Preachers’’ was 
given to Dominic’s friars by the Pope, in view of the fact that they were 
meant to be “champions of truth and true lights of the world.”’ The 
first Constitutions (1216) obliged the brethren to be intent on studies 
day and night, at home and on journeys; and the next year when 
Dominic scattered his first followers, he sent them largely to the uni- 
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versity and scholarly centers of Europe. The first General Chapter, 
held at Bologna under the presidency of St. Dominic, decreed that, since 
the chief aim of the Order is preaching, the brethren should concern 
themselves rather with books and study than with the singing of anti- 
phons and responsories, provided, however, that prayer be also dili- 
gently attended to (Jasinski, Sum. Ordin., Cap. Gen., p. 403). We are 
told by his contemporaries that St. Dominic never ceased to encourage 
study as a means to the missionary and apologetic work for which he 
founded his Order. The mottoes of the Order, ‘‘Veritas’’ (‘‘Truth’’) 
and ‘‘Contemplata aliis tradere’’ (‘‘To share our contemplations with 
others’), express the intellectual and apostolic ideals which he trans- 
mitted to his followers. 

The immediate successors of St. Dominic—Bl. Jordan of Saxony, St. 
Raymond of Pennafort, John the Teuton and Ven. Humbert—followed 
the founder’s example; they spoke of piety and science as the food and 
drink of Dominican spirituality; they said that their brethren must be 
as reservoirs of truth, receiving it from on high only to transmit it to 
others; they drew attention to the special blessings that learning had 
already brought to the Order’s labors. 

It is not surprising, then, that multitudes of great doctors and uni- 
versity students entered the Order in its first generation, and that Do- 
minican convents at once became schools of theology, where not only 
the sacred but soon the whole range of human arts was cultivated, 
including even the Greek and Oriental languages. 

The system of theology held by these earliest Dominicans was that 
which the recruits to the Order brought with them, namely, the Older 
Scholasticism, sometimes called Augustinianism, whose chief centers 
were Oxford and Paris, and whose textbook was the Sentences of Peter 
the Lombard. Among the Dominicans notable as writers and professors 
during the time of this pre-Thomistic theology were Roland of Cremona, 
Robert Bacon, Cardinal Hugh of St. Cher, Richard Fitzacre, Peter of 
Tarentaise (Bl. Innocent V), and Archbishop Kilwardby of Canterbury, 
perhaps the best-known theologian in this group. 

Before long, however, it was perceived that the Older Scholasticism 
and the theological methods then in vogue lacked the strength, unity, 
and clearness that a system of doctrine should possess. A marked 
defect was the absence of a serviceable metaphysics, an instrument 
without which argumentative theology cannot well function, revelation 
and reason being, as it were, its two arms. The Platonic philosophy 
employed by the Older Scholasticism, in spite of many excellencies and 
of the emendations of St. Augustine, has not the objective and rational 
solidity which only the Aristotelian doctrines possess. Unfortunately 
at this time Aristotle’s metaphysics was little known in Christendom, 
and had fallen under suspicion because of the extensive use to which it 
had been put by infidels as a weapon against Christianity. 
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III. St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas 


The crying need of the hour was a new philosophy to supply scholastic 
theology with a firm rational tool for reasoning and argumentation. 
The men of the hour who provided what was wanting were St. Albert 
and his disciple, St. Thomas, two of the greatest lights the Church has 
known. Albert was educated away from the centers of the old scholastic 
influence; and moreover his predilection for the experimental sciences 
drew him to Aristotle, the master naturalist of antiquity. His studies 
and observation convinced Albert that only through the principles of 
the Stagirite could philosophy be remade and so become true natural 
wisdom, the handmaid of theology, which is divine wisdom. He conse- 
quently undertook the enormous task of renewal, and was able not only 
to expound Aristotle and to free his doctrine of the incrustations of infidel 
error, but also to make him acceptable to the contemporary world. It 
is the glory of St. Albert that by sheer force of genius and personality 
he made Aristotle prevail in the Christian schools over the previously 
accepted Older Scholasticism. ‘Great’ though this Dominican was in 
natural science (and he is one of the outstanding figures in the history 
of the physical branches), he was greater in philosophy and theology, 
in each of which he marked the beginning of a new era and of a new 
direction in thought. Rightly may he be called ‘‘the Father of the Aris- 
totelico-Scholastic Theology,’’ and Pius XI in the Decretal Letters of 
November 16, 1931, in which Albert was declared Saint and Doctor 
of the Church, recalls that this friar was the author of the theological 
method which has remained the secure norm for all Catholic clerics 
down to the present time. 

The work begun by St. Albert was brought to completion by his dis- 
ciple, St. Thomas Aquinas, the prince of theologians of all ages. Albert 
had built the foundations and provided the material for a synthesis of 
faith and true reason. Within twenty short years Thomas, following the 
direction indicated by his teacher but going far beyond him, composed 
those marvellous works on Scripture, theology and philosophy, which 
have led the Church to acknowledge him as her greatest divine and her 
official guide in matters of sacred science and philosophy. Aquinas was 
the ideal doctor in human and heavenly wisdom, in whom were har- 
moniously united the rarest gifts of mind and character most suited for 
the task he was to accomplish. Of these we shall speak later. Suffice 
it now to say that scholastic theology when it left his hands was the 
finished temple of truth, whose vast proportions, sublime conception, 
strength, simplicity and harmony liken it to the great Gothic cathedrals 
that were a-building in those same days and lands in which the Angelic 
Doctor labored. 

There was great opposition to Thomism at the beginning from the 
Older Scholasticism, whose representatives perceived that the new 
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thought was not only original, but really revolutionary (time showed 
that the revolution was constructive) in theology and the ancillary 
sciences. The Dominican Order as a whole, however, went over to 
Thomism with a readiness which, were it not for the power of Thomas’ 
thought and personality, would be indeed surprising. When after the 
death of St. Thomas (1274) his principles were being publicly censured, 
his old master Albert made the difficult journey to Paris to defend them 
before the University; and the Order itself officially soon undertook 
their defense. General Chapters held at Milan in 1278, at Paris in 1286, 
at Metz in 1313, forbade criticism of Thomism and recognized it as the 
system obligatory for Dominicans. And since the canonization of 
Aquinas in 1323 his theology has received ever greater authority in 
the Order from its Constitutions and other legislation. 

The Dominicans who have opposed Thomism during the nearly seven 
centuries of its life have been few. Chief among these anti-Thomistic 
brethren were: Archbishop Robert Kilwardby, who in 1257 forbade 
the teaching of certain psychological theses of Thomas; Thierry of 
Freiburg, a neo-Platonist, who about 1310 attacked some points of 
Thomistic metaphysics; the Nominalist Durandus of Saint-Pourgain 
(died Bishop of Meaux, in 1326), who vigorously opposed Thomism 
both in philosophy and theology; and the Renaissance writers, Campa- 
nella (d. 1639) and Catharinus (d. 1553), who on a number of questions 
disagreed with the Thomistic school. 


IV. Nature of Dominican Theology 


Since Dominican theology has been so much identified with Thomism, 
both officially by the law of the Order and historically by the devotedness 
to St. Thomas of the Order’s theologians, Dominicanism in theology 
may be described by explaining the matter or content, and the form or 
method and expression, of the teaching of the Angelical preceptor. 
This does not mean that Dominican Theology has stood still since the 
thirteenth century and contented itself with repeating the words of 
Thomas. There has been progress during the centuries, and there have 
been even differences of opinion among theologians of the Dominican 
school. But progress has not consisted in the abandonment of any part 
of the general system of Aquinas, but rather in its development, ampli- 
cation and adaptation; while the divergences of interpretation among 
the Order’s theologians have been comparatively few and concerned 
with minor points. Dominican theology, then, may be described in a 
general way as the solid doctrine certainly contained in the writings of 
St. Thomas, and the interpretations and inferences relative to his teach- 
ing that are commonly accepted in the Dominican school (Const. O. P.., 
n. 668). Its method is the scholastic or philosophical for the studies of 
the Order (ibid., 669). 
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It is impossible in the space at our disposal to sketch, even in broad 
outline, the distinctive doctrines of St. Thomas and his brethren, and 
sO we must be content to mention only their salient features, after 
giving an idea of the method of treatment and expression used in Do- 
minican textbooks and classes of theology. What these general features 
and method are, we shall draw from the Prologue and First Question 
of the Summa Theologica, where St. Thomas, like a master-builder, 
makes a draft of the objective in view and the plan of accomplishment, 
and prepares his tools before setting to work. 


(To be continued) 











Answers to Questions 


Baptism of Infants Who Are Near the Age of Reason 


Question: I have read THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
December, 1935, p. 292, relative to infant and adult baptism. I beg to 
submit the following: Your words, “‘there is therefore no obligation to 
instruct children for Baptism if they have not completed their seventh 
year of age,” “‘they need not have the intention to receive Baptism,” 
seem to be a mistake. Many moralists, notably Cappello (‘‘De Sacra- 
mentis,’’ I, nn. 148 and 153), say that a child actually possessed of the 
use of reason before the completed seventh year of age is to be considered 
an adult, and cannot be baptized unless he knows what Baptism is and 
has the intention to receive it. What is the correct idea on this point? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The correct idea is undoubtedly that a child possessed 
of the use of reason before the age of seven cannot be baptized 
unless he knows the fundamentals of the Faith and the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism and is willing to be received into the Church. 
Why, then, did we say the contrary? We argued from the Code, 
which bases the rule on the use of reason upon the presumption 
that ordinarily a child before the age of seven does not have the use 
of reason. The Code of Canon Law applies that rule to Baptism 
of infants in Canon 745, §,2,n.1. Thesupposition, however, that a 
child before the age of seven does not have the use of reason must 
be disregarded if in a particular case the general presumption is 
found not to be true. The presumptio iuris falls when there is 
proof to the contrary (cfr. Canon 1826). In that manner the ap- 
parent contradiction between the Code and the natural principle 
that every human being who has the use of reason is responsible to 
God and His laws is eliminated. The Church does not and cannot 
legislate that a child before the completed seventh year of age is free 
from the observance of the divine law. She can and does state 
that merely ecclesiastical laws shall not bind children before the 
completed seventh year of age, even though they have the use of 
reason (Canon 12), but that Canon adds, “‘unless the contrary is 
explicitly stated in law.’’ Are there any laws in the Code which 
say that children before the age of seven are bound by them, pro- 
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vided they have the use of reason? Yes, there are a few—for 
example, concerning the precepts of annual Confession and Holy 
Communion (Canons 906 and 859, § 1), the Holy Viaticum and 
Extreme Unction (Canons 854, § 2, and 940). Concerning these 
the Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani (‘“‘Canon Law,” p. 566) 
remarks: “It should be carefully noted that these precepts re- 
gard substantially the divine law; the Church merely determines 
their manner of observance.” 


Addition of the Credo in Mass 


Question: Without the special permission of the Ordinary, is it per- 
mitted to sing the Credo on a feast where the rubrics do not prescribe it 
other than the patronal feast of the place or church? Does the Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, n. 1228, permit it? 

May a newly ordained priest in saying his first Mass add the Credo 
which is not prescribed for that day? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Ordinary cannot permit the adding of the Credo. 
He has authority to permit the celebration of a Solemn Votive 
Mass for a grave reason and public cause, and this Votive Mass 
has Gloria (except it be a Mass in purple vestments) and Credo. 
Permission must be obtained each time when such a Solemn 
Votive Mass is to be said. The Decree referred to by our corre- 
spondent is that of April 1, 1662, and its decision is based on the 
former rubrics of the Missal, which, judging from this answer of 
the Sacred Congregation, permitted the Credo in Masses of feasts 
which were celebrated with a great concourse of people. In this 
case it was the feast of St. Anthony of Padua, which was very 
popular in the place from which the request to the Sacred Con- 
gregation came. At present the rubrics of the Missal (Additiones 
et Variationes in Rubricis Missalis, Tit. IV, n. 2) speak of a Solemn 
Mass with the privileges of a Solemn Votive Mass (and therefore 
with Gloria and Credo), when a feast is celebrated with a great 
concourse of people, but it adds, ‘‘cuius rei iudex est loci Ordi- 
narius.” Concerning the first Solemn Mass of a newly ordained 
priest there is no concession to add the Credo, if the Mass of the 
day does not call for the Credo. 
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Difference between the Internal and External Forum in 
Ecclesiastical Censures 


Question: According to Canon 2218, § 2, whatever excuses from griev- 
ous culpability of a crime excuses from all canonical punishments, at 
least in foro interno. Why, therefore, are material heretics excommuni- 
cated? Why must they be absolved from this censure on being received 
into the Church? 

If a Catholic in good faith, thinking he is not obliged to obey the Pope 
in this particular question, reads L’ Action frangaise, can he receive the 
Sacraments at least privately? 

How can the Church impose punishments in foro externo, if there is no 
personal sin? 

If a bishop forbids his priests to go to certain theatres under pain of 
suspension ferend@ sententie, he must ipso facto forbid them in con- 
science under pain of mortal sin to attend those theatres, for ecclesiastical 
censure presupposes a serious sin. How far can a bishop go in making a 
sin out of a matter which is not sinful otherwise (e.g., taking part in 
public dances) ? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 2218, § 2, is quoted correctly in substance, but 
our correspondent does not pay sufficient attention to the phrase: 
“etiam in foro externo, si pro foro externo excusatio evincatur.”’ 
If a person is made to appear before the external forum and can- 
not prove that he was excused from incurring the penalty, he is 
held to it. It is therefore true that one may be free from guilt and 
penalty in the internal forum (that is to say, in conscience and 
before God), and be considered guilty and liable to the penalty in 
the external forum. That state of affairs is unavoidable in both 
the civil and the Canon Law. Evidently so, for the court or the 
superior before whom appears a person who has broken the law, 
cannot know the mind of the person, whether he acted with a 
guilty mind or whether he acted in good faith. If then the accused 
does not succeed in proving the facts that show his innocence, the 
proved fact that he broke the law is against him, and the court or 
superior must consider him guilty. No organized society, whether 
Church or State, can avoid such cases of objective injustice to 
individuals. 

The illustration given by our correspondent concerning the 
excommunication of baptized non-Catholics is applicable to the 
Canon quoted. If one had such a non-Catholic before the internal 
forum (e.g., in confession), one would not hesitate in very many 
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instances to consider that he was in good faith concerning his 
errors in religion and therefore free from the penalty of excom- 
munication. However, the law of the Church does not allow the 
priest to deal with the baptized non-Catholic in the Sacrament of 
Penance until after his reconciliation and reception into the 
Church in the external forum. In the external forum it is difficult 
to determine who is or is not in good faith in the matter of pro- 
fessing teachings contrary to the teaching of Christ; and prac- 
tically it is impossible to prove good faith in the external forum in 
such a case. The priest in the reception proceedings acts in the 
name of the Ordinary, and not privately as in the administration 
of the Sacrament of Penance. Wherefore, he follows the form of 
reception prescribed by the Holy See for the external forum (see 
Appendix, Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, p. 277). A 
rubric under the form of absolution directs to say “‘quam forsan 
incurristi,”’ if there is any doubt whether the excommunication 
was incurred. If the baptism was judged to have been invalid so 
that the convert is baptized absolutely, the Decree directs that 
there is neither abjuration nor absolution, because the Sacrament 
of Baptism now received washes away all guilt. 

Our correspondent touches on another point of conflict be- 
tween the internal and external forum of the Church. It is pos- 
sible that a person might be in good faith when joining some for- 
bidden society, reading some forbidden book or magazine, 
though it is difficult to understand how a fairly well-instructed 
Catholic can in good faith believe that he is not bound to obey the 
Head of the Church in some particular prohibition. In any case, 
we do not think that the Church would permit a priest to absolve 
such a person without demanding that he submit himself to proper 
obedience. He would not be in the right disposition to receive 
absolution, unless he were willing to submit himself to the judg- 
ment and authority of the Church. As to L’ Action frangaise, 
there is a Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, November 16, 1928 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 398), which makes it a sin reserved in a 
special manner to the Holy See if a confessor absolves a penitent 
after having warned the penitent, as he is bound to, not to have 
anything to do with L’ Action frangaise, and the penitent refuses 
to heed the warning. Such a priest cannot be absolved by another 
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ptiest under any circumstances except under the condition that 
the guilty priest have recourse to the Holy See within a month, or 
after recovery from illness, under penalty of incurring excommuni- 
cation specially reserved to the Holy See. The priest is, there- 
fore, not permitted to absolve the penitent who does not submit 
and promise to have nothing to do with L’ Action frangaise. Ina 
former Decree the Sacred Penitentiary (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIX, 
157) had forbidden priests to absolve and admit to Holy Com- 
munion a member of the organization and readers of the paper 
published by L’ Action frangatse. 

Our correspondent asks: How can the Church impose punish- 
ments in the external forum if there is no personal sin? The 
public authority does not deal with sin directly; it deals with the 
external violation of law and the maintenance of public order and 
security. The public authority not only can but is bound to take 
action against external violations of law, irrespective of the pos- 
sible circumstance that the person breaking the law did not sin 
but acted in good faith. The question of sin does not directly 
concern the public authority. To mitigate the rigor of punishing 
every external violation of law, the Code permits the offender to 
clear himself from liability for the penalty by allowing him to 
prove that there was in his case an excuse admitted in law. 

A prohibition by the ecclesiastical superior made with the 
threat of suspension or any other grave penalty presupposes that 
the superior considers the thing forbidden a serious matter, for 
there must be a proper proportion between the violation of a law 
or precept and the penalty. How far can the ecclesiastical su- 
perior go in prohibiting something under a grave penalty that is 
not in itself a serious matter? Things are of importance either of 
their very nature or through circumstances. The judgment con- 
cerning the seriousness of things because of circumstances is re- 
served to the superior. While it is a matter of common knowledge 
that there exists no power in Church or State arbitrarily to forbid 
or command under heavy penalty any light matter and thereby 
make it a serious matter, it is equally certain that the authority 
has the right to judge and impose its judgment on the subjects in 
commanding or prohibiting things light in themselves which it 
considers grave for reason of circumstances. No authority could 
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exist if the nature of the obligation of the authority’s precepts 
were left to the judgment of the subjects. However, if the pre- 
cept and its penalty seem unreasonably harsh, the subject can 
appeal from both precept and penalty to the Holy See, as can be 
seen from Canon 2243, § 2. 


Power of Parents to Invalidate Vows cf Their Children 


Question: A young woman tells the confessor that, when she was about 
nineteen years of age (she is now over twenty-one), she made a vow of 
perpetual chastity, intending at that time to enter some religious com- 
munity as soon as her parents were in better financial circumstances. In 
the meantime, however, she has made the acquaintance of a young man 
who also is very acceptable to her parents. She wants to marry him if 
she can be freed from the vow. I understand that this vow is reserved 
to the Holy See. How shall I go about it to get a dispensation? 

CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Canon 1309 reserves to the Holy See two of the private 
vows, that of perfect and perpetual chastity and that of entering a 
religious organization of solemn vows, provided these vows are 
made unconditionally and after the completed age of eighteen 
years. If the vow of the young woman was an unconditional vow 
of chastity, not merely a vow to remain unmarried, the vow would 
be reserved to the Holy See because she had the required age. Is 
there no other way of freeing her from the vow? There seems to 
be, for the authority of her father can invalidate thc vow. 

Canon 89 subjects the children until they complete the twenty- 
first year of age to the will of the parents in the exercise of their 
rights, with the exception of those things in which the law ex- 
empts them from the paternal power. Canon 1312, § 1, states: 
‘“‘He who legitimately exercises the domestic power over the will 
of the person making a vow, can validly annul his or her vows, 
and for good cause also licitly, so that the obligation never revives 
afterwards.” Before the children complete their twenty-first year 
of age they are subject to the paternal power. Before the Code of 
Canon Law came into force, the old Canon Law gave the parents 
authority to annul the vows of their children made before they 
had reached the age of puberty. Even before the Code of Canon 
Law was published, some authors were of the opinion that the 
power to annul the vows extended to the whole period during 
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which the children were subject to the paternal authority (7.e., 
until they reached the age of twenty-one), but there was no 
ecclesiastical law to that effect. The Code does not make any 
restriction, but gives this authority to the parents for the whole 
time during which the children are subject to the parents (namely, 
to the age of twenty-one, according to Canon 89). Freedom from 
that authority is granted, according to the same Canon, in those 
things only in which the law states that they are exempt. As 
there is no such exemption mentioned in the Code concerning 
vows, the parents can annul them. The fact that the young 
woman was of age at the time when the question of her vow came 
up does not deprive the parents of the power to annul the vow, 
for it was made while she was subject to them. Noldin-Schmitt 
(‘“Theologia Moralis,’’ II, n. 226, 20th ed., 1930) still adhere to 
the old law, saying that the paternal authority can annul vows of 
the children made before they reach puberty. No reference to 
the Code of Canon Law is made by them. However, the two 
Canons 89 and 1312 seem sufficiently clear concerning the pater- 
nal power over the vows of the children made during minority, 
and many authors explicitly mention that the Code has changed 
the former law on this point. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Mystery of Purgatory 


The mind of man, and even more so man’s imagination, is always 
powerfully attracted as well as awed by the unknown and the mysterious. 
This is especially true when it is a question of the mystery of our exist- 
ence beyond this present world. Revelation has indeed thrown a 
measure of light upon that life, but only enough to rouse our desire 
for more. Thus it comes about that throughout the ages human curiosity 
and anxiety have sought to supplement the authentic but exceedingly 
slender information given us by Christ and His Church. For a Christian 
the future life is beyond a doubt. Moreover, everlasting happiness or 
misery depends on man’s behavior here and now, and eternity redresses 
the injustices of time. Purgatory looms large before the mental vision 
of the Church. What is it like? It is a matter that touches us all very 
closely, for though we hope to escape the outer darkness we dare not 
think that at death we shall forthwith enter into the splendors of the 
beatific vision. It is a most remarkable thing that in this matter both 
the Scriptures and the Church observe a tantalizing reticence. Beyond 
the bare fact that (a) there is a Purgatory, (b) souls suffer in that state, 
and (c) the Church on earth can help them, there is positively no other 
dogmatic statement or authoritative teaching. This is not enough to 
satisfy the not unnatural curiosity of the faithful. In the course of the 
Christian centuries an enormous eschatological literature has accumu- 
lated, based partly upon private revelations of holy men and women 
(especially women), partly upon theological speculation, popular 
preaching and, let it be said quite frankly, in no small measure on sheer 
imagination and even upon vulgar superstition. The result is that in 
minds and in circles prejudiced against the Faith the accusation is made 
that our ideas of the future life are grossly materialistic. This applies, 
of course, to Purgatory, and in this connection certain popular books 
have done real harm, for instance, a well-known book by Rossignoli, 
an Italian Jesuit of the middle of the last century. In this curious and 
weird compilation we find most marvellous and harrowing accounts of 
what goes on in Purgatory. Dr. Bartmann says of it that to-day no 
intelligent person dreams of taking it seriously. In an arresting article 
in Schénere Zukunft of September 15, 1935, the learned professor, him- 
self the author of a much-translated book on Purgatory, makes 4 
reasoned and, I think, a timely protest against excessively realistic and 
too definite and circumstantial descriptions of a world shrouded in 
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mystery. The Church has not defined that the pains of the suffering 
souls are caused by fire. But it would be a mistake to go to the other 
extreme and to make little of what must be inconceivable pain, though 
pain of a kind of which we can have no idea. The souls in the inter- 
mediate state are holy souls (according to our beautiful English expres- 
sion), dear to God and loving Him; in fact, here is the only psychological 
explanation of their sufferings—they are thwarted, for a time, of the 
fruition of God for whom they long with all the incredible momentum 
of a disembodied spirit. Divine justice restrains them; they chafe, as 
it were, under this repression, and, as a shooting star gets hotter and 
hotter through the friction of the atmosphere which it traverses so 
that it ends by bursting into flames, so are these souls all aglow and 
aflame with love and longing for God, yet kept from Him. Let us beware 
of making of Purgatory a suburb of hell; it emphatically is not. In all 
that concerns the mystery of the beyond, great advantage would accrue 
even to piety—enlightened and solid piety—if preachers were to restrain 
an all too vivid imagination, and if instead of looking for strange and 
marvellous stories of apparitions and visions, they would found their 
teaching on the theological writings of the Saints and the Fathers, as 
distinct from the ‘‘popular’’ writings of some of them—for instance, the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. 


The Cross and the Crescent 


In the most momentous hour of His life on earth, the very last, 
Christ bade the Apostles and in their persons the Church of all the cen- 
turies to go forth into the world and to carry the glad tidings of salvation 
and the hope of eternal life to the ends of the earth. Christ died for all 
men, all are capable of salvation, and all are called to the knowledge of 
God and membership of the Church. In the course of the centuries 
the heralds of the Gospel have gone to the ends of the earth, and the 
Church is truly Catholic in that there is hardly a country where her 
children are not to be found. The sole exception are a few countries, 
some of them at one time flourishing plots in the Church’s garden, where 
the Crescent seems to have blighted all Christian life, and where it 
appears impossible for our missionaries to achieve any success. 

A writer in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (1935, No. 4) studies 
this bewildering and rather depressing phenomenon. He finds four 
hindrances to the conversion of the followers of the Arabian impos- 
tor. These are: (1) the alleged supernatural character of Islam; (2) 
the Moslems’ pride in their culture; (3) their active hostility to the 
missions; (4) the bad example set by Christians. Not all these four 
causes are always simultaneously at work, and in the hosts of the 
Crescent also there are many stragglers while indifference to all religion 
is found in the Mohammedan world as it is in the Christian. But there 
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is still left a vast amount of motive power even in the first cause, and 
many a Mohammedan who has come under the influence of Christianity 
will yet tremble when he is reminded of the threat of the Koran to the 
effect that he who desires or embraces another religion than that of 
Islam will be eternally lost. The reception of baptism simply outlaws 
a Mohammedan, tears him away from race and family, nay, imperils 
his very life, for though the death penalty is in abeyance, it is practically 
impossible for a convert to continue to live in his former surroundings. 
The Moslems cherish the conviction that their religion and culture are 
the highest intellectual and moral good of humanity. Moreover, they 
seek to thwart the activities of Christian missionaries by every means 
in their power. The Azhar University of Cairo (the highest religious 
tribunal in Islam) on June 26, 1933, appealed to the Government to put 
a stop to the work of the missionaries, whilst at the same time an appeal 
was made for money with which to build schools and hospitals so as to 
render superfluous the institutions of the Christians, which the professors 
of the famous mosque affect to look upon as no more than so many means 
of proselytising. As Islam has never been kind to the poor, the weak, the 
sick, it is unlikely that sufficient vitality is left in its internally divided 
body to produce such an outburst of altruism as to render Christian 
establishments superfluous. In addition to all these hindrances there 
comes the scandal of a divided Christianity and the bad example of 
the lives of so many Europeans. The author of the article points out 
that the marriage laws of “‘Christian’’ States in particular are a great 
stumbling block, for the Mohammedan argues that the Christians have 
come to see that the Christian ideal of an indissoluble bound is incapable 
of realization. Even prohibition, whilst it lasted, was made use of against 
Christianity. Lastly, the help given to missionaries by certain European 
States is not without its own grievous drawbacks, for it leads the Mo- 
hammedan to look on the missionary as just a paid agent of a power 
which may be to him an object of profoundest aversion. The thought 
of the Church’s seeming helplessness in the presence of over 209 million 
Mohammedans is a very depressing one. 


The Physician and His Mission towards the Christian Family 


The same issue of the Quartalschrift has a powerful and very outspoken 
paper on the position of a Catholic physician in regard to marriage and 
family life. Anything affecting marriage and the family reaches down to 
the biological roots of mankind. The family, founded and consecrated 
by marriage, is in the plan of God the only seed plot out of which His 
children of the human race may lawfully spring. Only when the Sacra- 
ment has consecrated a new family, may the seal be removed which 
closes the spring of life in every human individual. The well-being of 
society, no less than that of the individual, depends on the sources of 
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life being kept holy and limpid. Here the physician is called upon to 
play a truly noble part, a rdle that is the nearest counterpart of the 
priestly office. The priest has the cure of the soul, the physician that of 
the body. But these two elements of our nature are most closely co- 
related and interdependent, most especially as regards the reproductive 
instincts and powers. It is here that a conscientious physician is in a 
position to make an invaluable contribution not only to man’s physical 
but even to his eternal welfare, for that most elemental force ever tends 
to burst the boundaries set to it by reason and divine law. It is the 
physician’s duty, no less than the priest’s, to be a guardian of the moral 
law in all that concerns sex life and married life. So far from prostituting 
his noble art by pandering to the lowest instincts of fallen humanity, 
he must not be afraid to maintain that chastity not only is not injurious 
to health of mind and body, but that, on the contrary, its practice makes 
for strength and happiness. The whole article deserves to be translated, 
for its counsels are both plain and practical, and would be an immense 
boon to all conscientious physicians. 


The Marriage Contract in the Early Church 


The July issue of Ephemerides Theologice Lovanienses, besides an 
exhaustive literary survey, has an informative paper (in French) on the 
marriage contract in the early centuries of the Church. It is certain that 
from the first the Church intervened in the marriage of her children. 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, at the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second century, demands that the faithful should get the approval of 
the bishop on their projected union. The Church eventually made her 
own the prescriptions of the Roman code, though with some important 
modifications. Ecclesiastical writers agree with Roman law that nuptias 
non conculitus sed consensus facit—that is, the consent of both parties 
is the vital element of the marriage, not its consummation. In the fifth 
century a Decretal of Leo the Great added a new element to the formation 
of the marriage bond, viz., the dowry. This proved only a passing phase. 
Of the external rites in use in Roman society the Church retained the 
espousals, whilst the ceremonial procession of the bride to the bride- 
groom’s house (deductio in domum) was replaced by the nuptial blessing. 
At Rome the espousals were a mutual verbal promise of marriage, a 
ring placed on the bride’s finger being its material symbol. To the ring 
a ceremonial kiss came to be added at a later date. The Christians 
adopted both customs. Tertullian writes that by the kiss thus exchanged 
the affianced bride almost becomes a wife. If the espousals were broken 
off after the kiss had been exchanged, the bride, or her parents, were 
bound to restore only one-half of the gifts bestowed by the bridegroom 
to be; but if there had been no kiss, the whole had to be given back. 
As I said above, the ceremonial procession of the bride was replaced by 
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a liturgical blessing, but no details have come down to us. Probably 
it implied the celebration of Mass, the joining of the hands of the two 
parties by the priest, and the imposition of the veil on the bride, for 
Tertullian says that a marriage cannot fail to be happy “which the 
Church approves, the Oblation (Mass) confirms, the blessing seals, the 
Angels proclaim, the heavenly Father ratifies’ (Ad uxorem, IT). 

As regards the juridical value of the espousals, it was practically nil 
during the Empire, but by degrees the espousals acquired once more 
great importance, so much so that not a few writers think that the 
Church ended by looking on them as equivalent to marriage itself. 
The whole matter is largely influenced by the Fathers’ endeavors to 
show that the union of Mary and Joseph was a true marriage, though 
Our Lady is described as merely espoused to a man called Joseph. Ina 
Decree of 385, Pope Siricius severely condemns a marriage contracted 
in spite of previous espousals with another party. Briefly, our present 
legislation is, in all essentials, identical with that of the earliest centuries 
of the Church. 


Christianity in Ethiopia 


At the present moment Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, looms large before 
the eyes of the world. Though political questions cannot be wholly 
foreign to a Catholic, we are even more interested in the religious condi- 
tions of that unhappy land. Ethiopia is not a country of one race. The 
nucleus, however, of the inhabitants is Arabian, or Semitic. This 
primitive people dwells in the high uplands of the interior. Christianity 
came into the land with the eunuch of one of its queens. If the Biblical 
pretensions of its rulers are somewhat unsubstantial, it is certain that 
Abyssinia has a Christian history of sixteen centuries behind it. Its 
apostle was St. Frumentius, who died in 360 in the capital city of Aksum, 
Abyssinia’s so-called ‘‘holy city.”” The Church of Abyssinia was under 
the tutelage of that of Alexandria, from which it received its bishops; 
this dependence proved fatal to its orthodoxy. In the seventh century 
the Copts of Egypt received the Moslem like liberators. Their patriarch 
sought official recognition from their Sultan. Thus it came about that 
Abyssinia also fell into the Monophysite heresy and into schism. From 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century repeated efforts were made by 
Rome, and in 1536 by the Negus Lebena Denghel, to reéstablish Catholi- 
cism in the land. In the seventeenth century Jesuit missionaries met 
with extraordinary success and one of them, Fr. Alfonso Mendez, was 
made Patriarch. In 1625 the jubilee was observed with great solemnity. 
The number of converts made by Fr. Paez and his companions is 
reckoned at over half a million. Alas, in 1631 the emperor, enfeebled 
by age and circumvented by the intrigues of monks in league with the 
ladies of the Court and the emperor’s own son, published a decree author- 
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izing the return to “the faith of Alexandria.”” The old man soon re- 
pented of his act, but when he died a year later fortified by the Last 
Sacraments, the mischief was done. The missionaries were banished, 
their churches destroyed, their schools and hospitals closed. The last 
Jesuit missionary to penetrate into the country was the German, Francis 
Storer, who, disguised as an Armenian, maintained himself there for 
six or seven years. He died in 1662. The Patriarch Mendez may have 
lent a handle to the opposition; for, unfortunately, he sought to intro- 
duce the Latin Rite, Communion under one kind, etc. The real cause, 
however, of the persecution and the return to heresy was the moral 
corruption of the clergy and nobles—in fact, the moral decadence of 
the people. The latter cause, together with crass ignorance and super- 
stition, slavery and political unrest, are still operative, though under 
the present enlightened and progressive ruler a brighter future seems to be 
at hand for Christianity and civilization (cfr. Civilia Cattolica, October 
19, 1935). 








Roman Documents 


New Prefectures and Vicariates Apostolic 


The independent mission of Miyazaki in Japan, served by the 
Society of St. Francis de Sales, has been raised to the dignity of a 
Prefecture Apostolic (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 425). 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Loyang in China, in charge of the 
Society of St. Francis Xavier for the Foreign Missions, has been 
raised to the rank of a Vicariate Apostolic (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXVII, 427). 

In Central Africa a new Prefecture Apostolic has been estab- 
lished in the district of Dodoma, and placed in charge of the 
Passionist Fathers (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 431). 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Ubanghi in the Belgian Congo, in 
charge of the Capuchin Fathers, has been elevated to the status of 
a Vicariate Apostolic (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 433). 


Indulgences for Visit to Seven Altars in St. Peter’s 
Basilica, Rome 


From ancient times indulgences had been granted for the visit 
of the following seven altars in the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome: 
the Blessed Virgin under the name of the Gregorian, Sts. Processus 
and Martinian, St. Michael the Archangel, St. Petronilla, the 
Blessed Virgin called a Columna, Sts. Simon and Jude, Apostles, 
and St. Gregory the Great. The documents by which the indul- 
gences were granted have perished in the course of time, so that it 
is impossible to ascertain exactly what indulgences were granted. 
Now the Holy See grants: (1) a partial indulgence of seven years 
for a devout visit to each altar and the recitation of any prayer to 
the Titular of the altar; (2) a plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions for a visit on the feast of the Titular of the altar; (3) a 
plenary indulgence for a visit to all seven altars on one and the 
same day together with confession, Holy Communion, and prayer 
for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff. The day within which 
the visits are to be made is to be understood in the sense of Canon 
923, namely, from noon of the first day to midnight of the second 
day. 

If other churches at Rome or elsewhere receive the Papal Indult 
of the indulgenced seven altars (which altars shall be specifically 
mentioned in the Papal Indult), the faithful may gain the follow- 
ing indulgences: (1) a partial indulgence of five years for the 
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devout visit of each altar and some prayer to the Titular of the 
altar; (2) a partial indulgence of seven years for such visit on the 
feast of the Titular of the altar; (3) a plenary indulgence, under 
the usual conditions, for visiting all the altars on one day, the day 
to be figured according to Canon 923 (Sacred Penitentiary, 
October 2, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 449). 


Pontifical Appointments 


Their Excellencies, Most Rev. William Forbes, Archbishop of 
Ottawa, and Most Rev. Michael Keyes, Titular Bishop of Are- 
opoli, have been made Assistants to the Pontifical Throne. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Eugene Burke (Diocese of Newark) has 
been made Prothonotary Apostolic. The following have been 
made Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. 
Edward A. Fastnacht (Diocese of Cleveland), Basil Gudgeon 
(Diocese of Portsmouth), Francis O’Gorman, Michael McAuliffe, 
Victor F. Peters, and John Kavanagh (Diocese of Maitland). 


STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M.. LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Sermon Material for the Month of March 


First Sunday of Lent 
Occasions of Sin 


By J. S. LINEEN, B.A. 


“He that loveth danger shall perish therein” (Ecclus., iii. 27). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Eve’s fall. 
(2) Which of us will dare to cast the first stone at her? 
(3) Lack of precautions the ruin of many. 
(4) Lessons to be learned from their failures. 
(5) Example of Our Divine Lord. 
Conclusion: Watch, pray, and imitate Christ. 


In the third chapter of Genesis is narrated one of the most important 
incidents in the history of the human race. It is a simple story, one 
which grips the imagination at the dawn of reason, grows in significance 
as we journey through life, and exercises a profound influence on our 
eternal destiny. It is the story of Eve’s temptation, her dallying in the 
occasion of sin and subsequent fall. 

Eve allows herself to be drawn into conversation with the most cun- 
ning and wily of tempters. ‘‘Why has God commanded you that you 
should not eat of every tree in the garden?”’ said the serpent. ‘Weare 
allowed to eat of the fruit of the trees in the garden; only of the fruit 
of this tree in the middle of the garden God has commanded that we 
should not eat, and that we should not touch it, lest perhaps we die.” 
“‘No,”’ said the serpent, ‘‘you will not die. Your God knows very well 
that when you eat of the fruit of it your eyes will be opened, and you will 
be as gods, knowing good from evil.’’ Prudence, then, must have 
whispered in the ears of Eve: ‘‘Flee from the tempter; you are in a 
dangerous occasion of sin.’’ Curiosity and pride were pulling in the 
opposite direction. ‘‘May it not be possible,’’ she seemed to say to 
herself, ‘‘that God has deceived us to keep us in subjection?” Hesita- 
tion follows, a momentary struggle between the forces of good and evil. 
She looked at the tempter, and then at the tree; and the fruit seemed 
to her “‘particularly beautiful to the eye, most fair to look upon and 
very good to eat.” Every moment’s hesitation is undermining her 
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determination to resist. The more she dallies, the more attractive 
seem the fruit and the lying promise. Her will power is exhausted. 
Out goes the guilty hand to pluck the forbidden fruit. She tastes it, 
seeks an accomplice in her guilt, and finds a ready one in her husband, 


Adam. 
Thus it was that sin with all its direful consequences entered into the 


world, and reduced mankind to a position of slavery. The devil laid 
the trap in the form of an occasion of a sin of pride, rebellion and dis- 
obedience; Eve played with the danger and perished therein. 


Who Will Cast the First Stone at Eve? 


How foolish of Eve to have allowed herself to be tricked into the occa- 
sion of such a loathsome crime! How different would be the lot of her 
children had she beaten a hasty retreat on the first suggestion of re- 
bellion against her Maker! We may be outspoken in our criticism of 
her conduct, but wait: which of us will dare to cast the first stone at her? 
People who live in glass houses should refrain from throwing stones. 

Look down in imagination into the depths of hell and ask yourselves, 
what is the history of the majority of the damned souls. Why are they 
condemned to an eternity of punishment? The answer is not far to 
seek. They neglected the necessary precautions in face of occasions of 
sin. The forbidden fruit seemed to them particularly beautiful to look 
upon and good to taste. They allowed themselves to be deceived by 
appearances. Warnings and admonitions they had received and ig- 
nored. In their conceit and foolhardiness they believed they could 
touch fire without being burned, and live in a pestilential atmosphere 
immune from contagion and defilement. They shunned not the occa- 
sions. As the tree was inclined, so did it fall. They loved the danger 
and perished therein. They are wise to-day, butitisnowtoolate. For 
them the time of mercy has expired, and the time of justice has taken 
its place. 


Lack of Precautions Cause the Ruin of Many 


“How are the mighty fallen!’’ Are not the pages of history strewn 
with the wrecks of men whose names might have been entered in the 
Calendar of Saints, were it not for their persistent folly in dallying in the 
proximate occasions of sin? ‘My son,” says King Solomon, in the 
Book of Proverbs (i. 10, 15), “if sinners shall entice thee, consent not to 
them. If they shall say: ‘Come with us.... Cast in thy lot with us,’ 
walk not thou with them, restrain thy foot from their paths.’”’ Words of 
wisdom worthy of a saint! Would to God that he had continued to 
practise what he had preached, steeled his own heart against tempta- 
tions, and fled the company of the wicked designing pagan women who 
eventually led him to the worship of their false gods! 
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King David fell a victim to the wiles of bad companions and only 
escaped becoming an outcast by severe penances and many salt tears 
of repentance. The same is true in later days of the ‘child of so many 
tears’ —St. Augustine. 

Full of spiritual promise was the early life of Henry VIII of England 
till he began to play fast and loose with the companions and vices that 
made him notorious. His pilgrimages and early acts of piety marked 
him out as an exemplary Christian prince. His book in defense of the 
Seven Sacraments gained for him the title of ““Defender of the Faith.” 
The budding crop of virtues were soon blighted by his recklessness in 
playing with temptation, and his carelessness in living in the proximate 
occasions of his besetting sin. The ‘Defender’ became an unjust ag- 
gressor, and rode roughshod over the laws of Christ and His Church, 
with disastrous consequences to himself, his country, and religion. 


Lessons to Be Learned from Failures 


The lessons of history from Eve to our own times should not be lost 
upon us. We are engaged in the selfsame struggle, and victory or de- 
feat depends on ourselves. Before our fellow-men we may plead 
justification for our carelessness and want of precaution in face of the 
dangerous occasions of sin. Conscience and the voice of God give the 
lie to these excuses. ‘If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee. For it is expedient for thee that one of thy members 
should perish rather than that thy whole body be cast into hell. And 
if thy right hand scandalize thee, cut it off and cast it from thee; for it is 
expedient for thee that one of thy members should perish rather than 
that thy whole body go into hell’ (Matt., v. 29, 30). ‘“‘Why should 
you remain in that house,’’ says St. Jerome ‘‘where each day you must 
either perish or conquer?” 

Life is a warfare. The enemies allied against us never sleep. They 
are ever plotting and intriguing to bring about our ruin. Seemingly 
harmless friendships easily develop into dangerous intimacies. Com- 
pany and atmosphere influence our conduct. We fall by little and 
little. The will becomes weak; sin follows sin; the heart grows ob- 
durate; occasions multiply till eventually a blunted conscience whis- 
pers that it is impossible to lead a good life. Then comes “grim- 
visaged comfortless despair,” final impenitence and eternal damnation. 


Example of Our Lord 


Temptation is inevitable in the life of man. The great St. Paul 
prayed earnestly to be delivered from the ‘‘sting of the flesh,’’ and re- 
ceived for answer: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for thee.’’ In to-day’s 
Gospel Our Divine Lord gives us a practical illustration of the manner in 
which temptation should be encountered. 
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He has just emerged from the Jordan after His baptism by St. John. 
The Holy Spirit has descended upon Him, and the Almighty Father 
has declared Him, from the heavens, His only begotten Son in whom He 
is always well pleased. He betakes Himself to the solitude of the 
mountains to watch and fast and pray. The devil approaches to tempt 
Him. Jesus has been quoting Scripture to His followers. In Satan’s 
mind, therefore, texts of Scripture will be his most effective weapons. 
He would have this Wonder-Worker perform a useless miracle, change 
stones into bread, or cast Himself down unharmed from the pinnacle of 
the Temple. No hesitation on the part of Jesus, no dallying in the oc- 
casion. “It is written: ‘Not by bread alone doth man live but by every 
word that proceedeth from the mouth of God.’” “Itis written again: 
‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’”’ ‘‘All these things will I give 
Thee if falling down Thou wilt adore me,” said the tempter. “Begone, 
Satan,” said Our Divine Lord, ‘‘for it is written: “The Lord thy God 
thou shalt adore and Him only shalt thou serve.’ ”’ 

No sooner are the shafts of temptation hurled at the Saviour than 
they are turned back on the assailant. He may quote Scripture to suit 
his purpose, but Christ beats him with his own weapons. Each time he 
attacks, he finds himself immediately repulsed and finally retires van- 
quished after fruitless efforts. God’s Angels who have witnessed the 
contest come forward exultant to minister to the victorious Christ. 

Watch and pray. Guard against the occasions of sin. Play not with 
danger. Remember you have got the strength of the tempted and 
victorious Christ behind you, and, when you have won the battle, 
God’s Angels will come and minister to you. 


Second Sunday of Lent 
The Lesson of the Transfiguration 


By A. E. Mu.vany, O.S.B. 
“And He was transfigured before them’’ (Matt., xvii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Transfiguration furnished the Apostles a mere glimpse of the 
supernal beauty of God, for no mortal could endure the sight of the full 
splendor of the Divinity. 

(2) The effect of the vision on the Apostles. 
(3) The purpose of the vision. 
(4) The lesson for us. 


Holy Scripture tells us, dear brethren, that it is impossible for man to 
look upon the face of God and live. The glory, power, majesty, purity 
and beauty of God are so great, so overwhelming, that man’s spirit 
would droop and fade away with fear at their sight. It was not, then, 
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the full glory of the Beatific Vision that Our Lord manifested to His 
Apostles. It was just a glimpse. He drew aside, as it were, the veil 
just a little, and displayed to the Apostles merely a part of His infinite 
majesty and splendor. Yet, even this glimpse was too much for them, 
for they were overpowered, and falling down hid their faces in their 
hands. Then a voice from on high spoke to them, saying: ‘This is My 
beloved Son: hear ye Him.” It was the voice of God the Father giving 
testimony to His Son, and bidding the Apostles to hear Him. No wonder 
they were afraid. But Jesus spoke to them. ‘Arise, and fear not,” 
He said. ‘And lifting up their eyes, they saw no one but only Jesus.”’ 

From the splendor and glory of the Mount the Apostles descended to 
the dull, drab life of the town. How paltry and insignificant this life 
must have seemed to them: how tawdry its glories, how dull its beauty, 
how vain its joys, how sordid and dismal its sorrows! To come from the 
vision of God to the realities of everyday life with its wickedness, sins, 
meanness and trivialities, must have been a great disillusion indeed. 
The world could never appear the same to them again. That glorious 
vision would remain with them all the days of their lives. No joy how- 
ever great, no sorrow however poignant, could obliterate from their 
minds its beauty. 


The Purpose of the Vision 


Now, my dear brethren, we may be perhaps a little puzzled as to the 
reason which Our Lord had in manifesting His glory to His Apostles. 
We know there must be a reason for everything that God does, and that 
therefore this vision was no mere empty show, no mere display, but that 
Our Lord had some ultimate end in view. Looking at the days which 
were soon to come, He foresaw clearly the many trials and temptations 
that would befall His disciples. Their faith and confidence in Him 
would be sorely tried, especially when they should see Him—their 
Master and Guide—taken away from them by force, bound, and dragged 
unresisting to judgment. Him who had calmed the waves, who had 
cast out devils, they would see scourged, mocked and ridiculed, and as 
it were impotent. Him who had exercised power over life and death, 
they would see put meekly to death amid ignominy, shame and dis- 
grace. And when at last He should die upon the cross, as death is the 
natural end of man’s power, their cause might well seem a hopeless 
one, and they themselves would feel destitute, abandoned and powerless. 
Then their faith in Him would be tried to the uttermost. 

Our Blessed Lord foresaw all this. He knew all that the Apostles 
would suffer, and the terrible temptation they would undergo to lose 
all faith in Him. Hence, He gave them this glimpse of His glory which 
would keep alive in them the spark of faith, rekindle their hope, and 
renew their courage. Though for the moment all might seem lost beyond 
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redemption, they would know that in His own good time, and in His 
own way, He would still triumph in spite of apparent failure. 


The Lesson for Us 


Now, my dear brethren, this vision was given to the Apostles to 
confirm, encourage and solace them, and Holy Church has her own 
special purpose in asking us to-day to celebrate this feast of the Trans- 
figuration. She invites us to share with the Apostles in the vision which 
Our Saviour so graciously gave to them. Just as He knew that His 
chosen Apostles would require His aid, Christ also knew that at times 
we likewise should need His assistance. Just as He knew the dangers 
which would threaten them, He also foresaw all the trials and difficulties 
that would enter into our lives. For very few indeed is life a uniformly 
peaceful voyage: the sea is, of course, calm at times, but storms arise 
and toss and buffet our frail barks, until it seems to us that all hope is 
lost. We all have our ups and downs, our good days and bad days, our 
joys and our sorrows. Trouble visits all of us in one form or another. 
At times indeed our troubles may seem so many and great and never- 
ending that we are tempted to lose courage. The clouds in the sky 
above us have become so dense and heavy that we can distinguish no 
ray of light. Perhaps we may be afflicted with a malady which allows 
us no rest; perhaps we have lost our wealth or earthly possessions; 
perhaps death may have been busy among those who were near and 
dear to us; disappointment after disappointment may have overtaken 
us; worry and anxiety may torment our minds. Or again our affliction 
may be spiritual: serious temptations may allow us no respite, our falls 
may be so frequent as to cause us almost to despair. There may be oc- 
casions when, tired and weary of our sufferings and afflictions, we come 
to doubt even God’s goodness. Our courage wanes, our faith is weakened, 
our hope is all but dead. 

Then it is that the Church bids us contemplate the glory, power and 
majesty of God. It bids us look upon the vision of Mount Thabor— 
not indeed from afar, but to walk right up the Mount and share with 
the Apostles in the close contemplation of the glory of God’s presence. 
There we shall learn the wonderful power of God, His infinite goodness, 
and His mercy which is without end. Once again we shall hear the 
voice of the Father bidding us to trust and hope in His Son: ‘This is 
My beloved Son: hear ye Him.”’ Then shall we recall that, though down 
below all is dark and dismal, up above these clouds still shines unim- 
paired the glory of God’s light. We shall ascend the mountain with 
Christ, and shall there find—beyond the cares, worries and trials of 
life—a deep joy which the world can never give. 

On this great feast, then, let us renew our faith and confidence in 
Our Blessed Saviour. Let us rekindle in our hearts the fire of a profound 
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love for Him. Surely, no day was darker, no day more hapless and for- 
lorn, than that on which Our Saviour hung dead on the cross. And yet 
this day was but the necessary prelude to the Resurrection. Let us 
then take new hope and courage. Let us confront all our troubles and 
sorrows manfully, convinced that in His own time and in His own way 
God will raise us also above all the darkness and clouds of this world 
to the enjoyment of the glorious brightness of the Beatific Vision. 


Third Sunday of Lent 
The Fight with Satan 


By Hucu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


“‘And entering in they dwell there’ (Luke, ii. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: To-day the world laughs at the idea of the devil. 
I. Yet, there is nothing more evident in Scripture than his existence. 
II. The devil still exists, the enemy of God and of us. 
III. Our fight with the devil. 


When you speak of the devil to-day, you are supposed to be something 
of a comedian, exercising your wit at a discarded superstition. Yes, 
even you Catholics affect to see the funny side of Satan, just as if you 
were whistling in the dark to assure yourselves that there can be no 
danger from him. The devil is a joke; a kind of walking-gentleman in 
alow comedy. Toso many millions he is a myth, just as his kingdom, 
hell, is a myth. He serves well as a subject for poetry, as in Paradise 
Lost or Faust, and is almost glorified asa hero. His name serves to point 
a polite conversation where men refrain from indulging in blasphemous 
language. Masqueraders frolic at the dance in the costume of the devil. 
There are pictures and statues of him that are supposed to be very 
funny. The essence of wit is to be “funny as the devil’; it is a term 
of pity to be known as a “‘poor devil,’ a term of endearment to be known 
as ‘‘a little devil.”’ 

Now, most of this may be just a heedless use of words. No harm may 
be meant. But straws show the way the wind is blowing. And it is 
no exaggeration to say that beneath this whole attempt to make the 
idea of the existence of the devil ridiculous there is the rationalistic 
effort to convince the world that there is really no such person as the 
devil, but that he is a mere fiction, a bugbear invented by the Catholic 
Church. Even supposedly religious men try to get around the problem 
by saying that man is his own devil, and that there is only temptation 
from within, and no such thing as temptation from the devil. So, 
even the religious as well as the irreligious seek to laugh the devil out 
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of existence, and try to close up hell by merely denying that it exists. 

Now, just here is the greatest triumph of the devil—in convincing a 
man that the devil does not exist, that hell does not exist. So that far 
from being a joke, it is for us one of the greatest of tragedies. 


No Fact Is Clearer Than the Existence of the Devil 


The existence of Satan and his kingdom is very plainly set forth in 
Scripture. Thus, St. John tells us in his Apocalypse (xii. 7-9): ‘And 
there was a great battle in heaven: Michael and his angels fought with 
the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels; and they prevailed 
not, neither was their place found any more in Heaven. And that great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent, who is called the Devil and Satan, 
who seduceth the whole world; and he was cast unto the earth, and his 
angels were thrown down with him.”’ 

Thus, too, does the Prophet Isaias speak of him (xiv. 12-15): ‘‘How 
art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, who didst rise in the morning! 
How art thou fallen to the earth, that didst wound the nations! And 
thou saidst in thy heart: ‘I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God, I will sit in the mountain of the covenant, in the 
sides of the north. I will ascend above the height of the clouds; I will 
be like the Most High.’ But yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, into 
the depth of the pit.” 

Satan means adversary, or accuser. It is the teaching that Satan and 
the other bad angels became evil by their own act of rebellion against 
God, in which rebellion they sought to be ‘“‘as God.”” They had been 
tried and found wanting. We need not go into the special test that was 
given to them, but we may simply state that it is the general opinion of 
theologians that they had refused to accept the forthcoming mystery of 
the Incarnation when it was proposed to them. 

But whatever the reason of their fall, they became the avowed enemies 
of man. So, we are told, Satan tempted Adam tosin. ‘By the envy of 
the devil death came into the world,’’ says the Book of Wisdom (ii. 
24). Christ refers to him as ‘‘the prince of this world’”’ (John, xiv. 30). 
St. Gregory says: “Surely the devil is the head of all the wicked; 
and of this head all the wicked are members.’’ No, the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the holy men do not regard the devil as a bit of a joke. 

From the very beginning of the existence of man, the devil exercised 
his evil power against him, as at the time of the fall of our first parents. 
But as the world grew more wicked, as truth disappeared, as paganism 
with its falsehood and its immoralities spread, that power of the devil 
was extended, simply because men made him as their very own, until 
at the coming of Christ that power seemed the strongest. The earth 
was divided into two camps, the children of darkness and the children 
of light. There was the standard of Christ and the standard of Satan. 
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Thus, in the Gospels that power of the devil is seen so great that it even 
possessed the bodies of men. There is nothing clearer in the Scriptures. 
How often we read of Jesus freeing the possessed! It was one of His 
daily works. And so important, so necessary, was that deliverance 
of men from the power of the devil, that He gave to His Apostles the 
power to cast out devils: ‘In My name they shall cast out devils” 
(Matt., xvi. 17). Nobody could put the facts stronger than St. Peter: 
“Be sober and watch; because your adversary the devil, as a roaring 
lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour’ (I Peter, v. 8). A 
roaring lion! How different is that figure from the modern idea of the 
devil as a stock comedian! To Christ and His Apostles the devil was 
an evil, an enemy of God and man, to be conquered and driven out. 


The Devil Has Not Ceased to Exist 


True, the power of the devil was lessened by the Passion and Death of 
Jesus. The standard of the Cross has conquered. But while there are 
not so many cases of obsession and possession by the devil at the present 
time as in the time of Our Lord, the Church still assumes, still teaches, 
that the enmity of the devil to man still exists and must be combated. 
All you have to do is to read the prayers and the ceremonies of the 
Sacrament of Baptism. How graphically the Church portrays the com- 
bat of man with the unclean spirit. Listen to this prayer of Exorcism. 
The priest says: ‘‘I exorcize thee, unclean spirit, in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, that thou go out and 
depart from this servant of God. For He Himself commands thee, ac- 
cursed devil, condemned one, who walked upon the sea and extended 
His hand to the drowning Peter. Therefore, accursed devil, behold thy 
sentence, and give glory to the living true God, give glory to Jesus 
Christ His Son, and to the Holy Spirit, and depart from this servant of 
God, because God and Our Lord Jesus Christ hath deigned to call him 
to His holy grace and blessing, and to the font of Baptism.’”’ And then 
signing the forehead of the candidate with the sign of the cross, the 
priest says: ‘‘And this sign of the holy Cross which we place upon his 
forehead, thou, accursed devil, never dare to violate. Through the 
same Christ Our Lord.” There is still a further prayer of exorcism, 
and finally the prist says: ‘‘Depart thou, O devil, for the judgment of 
God approaches.”’ And then there follow the questions and answers: 
“Dost thou renounce Satan?” “I do renounce him.” “And all his 
works?” “I do renounce them.” ‘And all his pomps?” “I do re- 
nounce them.”” Mark well those words, ‘‘accursed devil,” ‘“condemned 
one.’’ No, this is no joking matter with the Church. It is a matter 
of life and death. The Church knows that the devil still exists, still 
seeks to lure man from his God, and must be driven from the soul of 
man by the very power of God. 
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Furthermore, as an added indication of the Church’s attitude, she 
still retains the minor order of exorcist. She still retains in her ritual 
the prayers and ceremonies for exorcizing those who are possessed by 
the devil. Not, of course, that this power is to be used lightly. It can 
be used only with the permission of the Bishop. And we are warned 
in dealing with cases of the kind not to presume too lightly that certain 
symptoms indicate a case of possession or obsession. But the plain 
fact remains that the Church considers possession by the devil as pos- 
sible. 

With this as a background, it is easy to believe that even to-day 
there are cases of possession by the devil. Who knows but that many 
so-called cases of insanity are in reality nothing but possession? And 
surely such possession is worse than any insanity. 


We Still Must Fight the Powers of Evil 


But apart from the case of obsession or possession, the devil still seeks 
to betray man, to betray each one of us. He is our avowed enemy; 
he hates us, hates all that belongs to God, and so he seeks our downfall, 
tempts us to sin, tempts us directly in addition to our own wicked 
passions. He is our foe; and, indeed, what a foe! Realize who Satan 
is. He was once Lucifer, the morning star, one of God’s brightest 
angels, with the keenest intellect. That intellect he still uses in his 
hate of God and man. Christ conquered him, and for that reason he 
hates us all the more, and seeks to take us away from Christ. 

Look about the world, and you will see Satan in action. At times 
he has so prevailed over men that they have descended to become 
actual worshippers of the devil. We read of men so evil, so devoted to 
Satan, that out of hatred for Jesus they have celebrated a Black Mass, 
sacrilegiously defiling the Holy Eucharist. Evil could descend no 
lower. 

We say that these people are the devil’s very own. But let us look 
into our own hearts, and we will behold the diabolical pride, hatred, 
lust, sins of all kinds, that make us kin to him. By sin we become 
associates of Satan. What a horrible partnership! 

We believe there is a devil, but it is hard for us to make it a personal 
matter, to realize that he is against us individually. We do not realize 
that there is a possibility of us handing ourselves over to him, of return- 
ing to our sin, when seven devils enter instead of the one that was cast 
out, and when our last state becomes worse than the first. He is always 
watching us, watching and waiting. He has had such great experience. 
He knows all the tricks. He has led so many astray. And he knows 
how possible it is for him to lead us astray, and win us to damnation. 

Do not underestimate the power of the devil. Do not play with the 
devil. Do not be too curious about the powers of darkness. It is the 
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duty of a Christian to fight under the standard of Christ, and that 
means refraining from everything that has the suspicion of the dia- 
bolical. Tampering with spiritualism, assisting at séances just for 
fun, consulting fortune-tellers, palm-readers—all this business is often 
downright satanic. It has often resulted in diabolical possession. 
But even when these things are resorted to out of curiosity, they are 
suspect; they are in the devil’s domain, they are tainted with evil. 
Keep away from them. You are no master of the devil; you cannot 
compete with his powers when out of presumption you seek to battle 
with him. When you depart from Christ and His commands, you are 
going over to the standard of Satan. In a word, be afraid of the devil 
as your greatest enemy. Keep free from sin, which is his own domain. 
Eventually the power of Satan will be wholly destroyed. Do your part 
in bringing his reign to an end by fighting loyally under the standard of 
Jesus Christ. By prayer and fasting and the reception of the Sacra- 
ments fight the evilone. In the words of St. Ignatius in the meditation 
on the Two Standards: “‘Ask the grace to discover and avoid the snares 
of Lucifer, and to know and imitate the virtues of Jesus Christ.”’ 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
The Purpose of Fasting 
By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap., S.T.L. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) This is “Letare’ Sunday, which means that one-half of Lent has 
passed. 

(2) As good resolutions are apt to flag with the passage of time, the Church 
probably means the Gospel of to-day to rekindle our first zeal and 
fervor. 

(3) While the usual motive for fasting is to atone for past sins, the people 
in the Gospel of to-day had a higher aim—the desire to be with Christ. 

(4) Fasting trains the will to overcome the passions. 

(5) Self-denial was the first command given by God to man. 

(6) Self-denial teaches us to rank the spiritual above the material. 

(7) Advantages of group-fasting. 

(8) Hearing the Word of God and its reward. 


One-half of the Lenten season has passed; three weeks of it have 
gone by and three more weeks are before us. Have you, like the people 
in the Gospel, been following close upon the footsteps of Our Lord— 
and have you, like them, come all the way fasting? In the beginning 
of Lent we usually find great fervor among the faithful in the matter 
of fasting and abstaining and attending the Lenten sermons and other 
commendable Lenten practices. But it is quite human to relax as the 
season goes along and to lose some of that first fervor. No doubt it is 
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for this very reason and to renew our zeal and devotion that the Church 
places before us the lesson of to-day’s Gospel, where we find the multi- 
tude, in their anxiety to remain close to Christ and to hear His Word, 
forget all about their natural needs and the promptings of hunger. 
Let us consider their actions and strengthen our spirit of perseverance. 


Motives for Fasting 


The people in to-day’s Gospel had been following Our Lord about on 
His preaching tour, and they feared that if they stopped to eat they 
would lose Him; that He would go on, and they would be deprived of 
His consoling presence. They fasted because they wanted to remain 
close to Christ. 

Usually, when we think of fasting, we think of it as a means of doing 
penance, of satisfying for past offenses, of making up through the dis- 
ciplining of the senses for some of the wrongful pleasures that we have 
taken through them in the past. It seems only a just retribution, and 
it is indeed the best way of proving to ourselves and to God that we are 
really sorry for past sins. 

In to-day’s Gospel a higher motive is presented for such sacrifices: 
that of keeping near to God. It is a matter of becoming detached from 
the things of this world in order that we may become the closer attached 
to God, and so to act as a preventive of sin. A fast is undertaken for 
love rather than for fear. 

We find this progression in the lives of most of the Saints—for example, 
of St. Francis and St. Ignatius of Loyola. They began their practices 
of penance with the feeling of their guilt before God and of the great 
debt they therefore owed to Him; but, as they progressed and learned 
the way of penance, they found that as they went on they had less for 
which to do penance. Thus, penance acts not only as a means of 
satisfaction for past offenses but as a preventive of future ones; it has 
not only a purgative but also an elevating mission. 

The reason why men sin is because they allow their lower passions to 
dominate their higher selves, their wills. Now, what penance does is 
this; it strengthens the will as against the passions. It denies these 
lower passions or desires their satisfaction perhaps in perfectly innocent 
matters, and so keeps them in place and exercises the will in controlling 
them. Doing this consistently strengthens the will over these passions 
and teaches these latter to know their place. It gradually builds up a 
reserve of strength, a reservoir of power in the will, so that, when strong 
temptations assail us, the will is able to throw this reserve strength into 
the struggle; it has become used to victory by past engagements. 
Aye, he who conquers self conquers the world. On the other hand, if 
you should conquer the whole world and cannot conquer self, you are 
a failure as a man and as a Christian. Look at Napoleon: he overran 
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the whole of Europe, but he could not conquer that ambition of his, 
and it succeeded in overcoming and vanquishing him where all the rest 
of the world had failed. Self-denial and self-conquest in this way, then, 
not only satisfy for past sins, but act as a preventive for future ones 
and bring us and keep us closer to God. 


Necessity for Fasting 


When our first parents sinned, one of the punishments following upon 
their sin was that their lower passions revolted against their higher selves, 
that their passions were strengthened as their will was weakened. It 
is only by denying ourselves that we can strengthen this will of ours. 
The first commandment, the first law that God ever gave to man, was 
one that demanded self-denial and abstinence. Adam and Eve could 
eat of all the trees in the garden, but from one tree they must abstain. 
But they allowed their appetite and their curiosity to get the better 
of their wills, and that has been the story of every human sin since. 
And contrariwise, in the example of the people in to-day’s Gospel we 
see that self-denial and fasting draw us close to God and keep us there. 

Man is strangely set in this world. He is surrounded on all hands by 
material things. Hs is dependent upon them in every way for his life. 
Even his intellectual conceptions come to him through the instrumental- 
ity of material things and material senses. And yet the one thing im- 
portant in this world is, not these material things, but rather his spiritual 
soul. If he allows himself to drift along, he will naturally become im- 
mersed in the mere material things of this world, and will drown out 
the spiritual in life. Here again we see how self-denial may act as an 
aid in bringing us closer to God and the spiritual values of life. For 
through self-denial we keep constantly a restraining check upon the 
outside world and emphasize the inner. We see this also demonstrated 
in the lives of the Saints, for as they became more and more immersed 
in God, they were able to do without more and more material things in 
a manner that is almost miraculous in some instances. Like the people 
in to-day’s Gospel, they forgot all about material things in their desire 
to be close to Christ. 


Group Fasting 


Another thing that must strike us about the fasting of this group of 
people is the very fact that it was group-fasting. We can readily think 
that there may have been some in that group who, if left to themselves, 
would have faltered on the way, and would not have followed Christ 
as far as they did. But they were carried along by the enthusiasm of 
the group. So similarly our fasting during this Lenten season is group- 
fasting. The mere fact that “‘everybody is doing it” is a driving force. 
Is it not inspiring to picture to oneself the whole Church throughout the 
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world engaged during this holy season in works of reparation, of self- 
denial, thus turning to God as a group? It is the Mystical Body acting 
as a body, the functioning of that beautiful doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints, where the strength of the one supplies the weakness of the 
other, where there is constant interchange in grace and merit in the 
spiritual bond that binds all into union with Christ. 


Hearing the Word of God 


Does not this group put to shame many a better instructed and situ- 
ated Catholic in its anxiety to listen to the Word of God? This is another 
of those commendable Lenten practices whose observance is so generally 
found to grow lax as the season goes on. These people in the Gospel 
were so anxious to listen to the Word of God, to be enlightened and 
taught and guided, that they forgot all about their meals. I wonder if 
there is anyone in this congregation who ever did or ever would miss 
a meal to heara sermon. You should take an example from this group, 
not only for the Lenten season when men’s minds are so much more 
taken up with the things of God, but even more so for the other times of 
the year, when your minds are not so occupied and the need for instruc- 
tion and exhortation are therefore all the greater. ‘For how shall they 
believe if they have not heard?” For ‘‘faith comes by hearing.’ Surely 
we must think that the lives of these men who had so listened to Christ 
were never quite the same again after hearing His words. And so too 
will our lives be changed for the better if we consistently listen to that 
same Word of God, spoken indeed by a much less worthy preacher, but 
the same Word none the less. 


The Reward 


And when these people had made such sacrifice for the love of Christ 
and His doctrine, did He send them home and forget all about them? 
God will never allow Himself to be outdone in generosity; He rewarded 
them, and rewarded them in the very things in which they had sacrificed. 
He satisfied those material wants which they had suffered for Him. He 
gave them bread to eat, even by a miracle. And since they had sacrificed 
these material things for something spiritual, He also held out to them 
the promise of a greater bread that would feed, not merely their hungry 
bodies, but rather their weary souls. And so shall we also, we may be 
sure, if we persevere in these Lenten practices, enjoy at the end, on Easter 
day, that spiritual joy and peace which goes with all spiritual endeavor, 
and is therefore a peace that the world with all its richness can neither 
give nor take away. 
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Passion Sunday 


Sacrifice and Priesthood 


By J. P. REDMOND 


“Christ a High Priest of the good things to come’’ (Heb., ix. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The significance of the purple. 

I. Religions before the coming of Our Lord; a groping after God; 
@ questioning unto heaven. Christ God’s answer sealed in the blood 
of sacrifice. 

II. Sacrifices, pagan and Jewish, before the coming of Christ: ideas 
expressed; their insufficiency. Christ’s sacrifice the fulfillment 
and accomplishment of all that was foreshadowed. 

III. Eternal value of Christ’s sacrifice; continuance in the Mass; 
Christ on the cross always with us. 

IV. Sons of God by adoption; spiritual blood-transfusion; the mystical 
body of Christ: partakers of His priesthood, ‘‘a kingly priesthood.” 
Corporate worship: ‘‘Orate fratres.””—His sacrifice and ours. 


Passion Sunday brings us to the most solemn season of the liturgical 
year. The statues and even the crucifix are veiled in somber purple, 
for the Church invites us to concentrate our minds upon one sublime 
consideration, and that is the Sacrifice of our Redemption. 

Before the coming of Our Saviour, men, their whole nature warped by 
original sin, fashioned unto themselves many curious religions. By 
sacrifices they sought to appease the anger of unseen powers and to ob- 
tain their blessings on the fruits of the earth. In face of the mystery of 
life and death, they invented symbols and ritual observances which ex- 
pressed a promise of immortality. In all the extravagances of ancient 
paganism we can see a groping after God. Men could not ignore the 
cravings of the soul, and they tried to satisfy them: they were vaguely 
aware of their dependence upon higher powers, and of their own sinful 
condition. But they realized also, though perhaps dimly, that their 
religions were lacking in finality; they easily turned from one god to 
another, and with equal ease changed their ritual forms. If pagan 
religions were generally tolerant of one another, it was because the 
pagans themselves understood that no one of them could claim to be 
absolute truth. In fact, all that went before the coming of Our Lord 
was the crying out to heaven of a great questioning. God in His own 
good time gave the answer; and the answer was the very truth, the 
Word from the divine mind, the Father’s image of Himself, His own 
Divine Son, Jesus Christ. The Divine Son set the final seal to that 
answer with His own, when He offered Himself, a sacrifice, upon the 


cross. 
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Pagan and Jewish Sacrifices 


We find that from the very dawn of human history men have offered 
sacrifice. The manner of offering and the choice of victims have varied 
according to race and time, but under whatever forms they chose men 
tried to express the same confused ideas: they wanted to atone for their 
evildoing, to pacify the wrath of their gods, and to win their favor. 
Men took the things they valued most, as did Cain and Abel—the finest 
of the fruits of the earth, the best animals of their flock, and even, in 
times of dire distress, the fairest of their children. These they de- 
stroyed as a sign that they were given to the gods. The Jewish sacrifices 
were vastly superior to those of the pagans, because the Jews had knowl- 
edge of the one true God and of His revelations, but the ideas which 
they expressed were much the same. 

Now, in all these sacrificial rites the things offered had in themselves 
no value in the sight of God: after all, God had no need of men’s gifts; 
they were of His own creation. It was the disposition of man’s mind 
and heart that mattered in God’s sight. When the Queen of England 
pays an official visit to a town, a little girl is chosen to present her with 
a handsome bouquet of flowers. The flowers are nothing to her Majesty; 
she has the means to buy plenty for herself if she wishes. But she 
graciously accepts because she appreciates that they are a token of the 
loyalty and affection of her subjects. And so was it with the sacrifices 
which under the Old Dispensation were offered up to God; they had 
primarily a symbolic value, but in addition to that they were a fore- 
shadowing of something greater to come. 


Eternal Value of Christ’s Sacrifice 


The Sacrifice of the Cross was different; it was the true and genuine 
sacrifice. We might say that it was sacramental in that it did fulfill 
and accomplish all that before had been vaguely expressed through sym- 
bolic rites. Christ, Our Saviour, offered Himself, and His offering was 
worthy of God’s acceptance because He was a Divine Person, the 
only begotten of the Father. Only an equal can truly make amends 
to offended majesty; Christ, therefore, as the equal to the Eternal 
Father, could make reparation on behalf of sinful man. Christ, Our 
Lord, was also truly human, one of ourselves, of our own flesh and blood, 
and therefore in the act of offering Himself in atonement for man’s 
sins, the human race was fittingly represented: ‘“‘He was wounded for 
our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him, and by His bruises we are healed.’ ”’ 

Now, such a stupendous act, God sacrificing unto God, God in human 
form substituting Himself for His creatures and offering Himself a vic- 
tim for their sins, could only happen once. Such a sacrifice by its very 
nature was of eternal value; it could not be repeated; there could never 
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be any need to repeat it. But men would always need that sacrifice, 
and therefore it had to be continued, it had toberenewed. Our Saviour 
devised His own way of continuing His sacrifice. He chose men to share 
His priesthood, and He commanded them to do as He had done, to 
renew His sacrifice through the mysterious rites of the bread and wine. 
Holy Mass is the sacrifice of Christ continued; the same Victim is 
present, the same Divine Priest offers Himself anew for the same ends; 
the form only is different. 

It is as though the Lord Christ were always hanging upon the cross 
in our midst, His arms outstretched in appeal to His eternal Father, 
His blood streaming down onto the earth. But His cross is raised up 
behind a veil, and that veil is the Mass. God sees both sides of the veil, 
but we see only one. 

Some of the pictures which were painted in the great ages of faith 
reveal that our Catholic forefathers had a deep insight into this wonder- 
ful mystery. In one famous picture the union of the Crucifixion and the 
Mass is admirably represented by placing the two scenes in a vast church: 
in the nave rears up the cross bearing the dying Christ, while Mary and 
John and the holy women stand at the foot; in the background, at the 
altar, a priest is elevating the Host. 


Spiritual Blood Transfusion 


By His sacrifice Our Saviour has redeemed us from the power of Satan, 
and has opened for us the gates of eternal life. But divine generosity 
goes even further than that. Christ has also given us “‘power to be 
made sons of God” by adoption. Now, by this adoption we become 
children of God not merely in name or by legal recognition, as in the ways 
of the world, but by blood relationship. Our Divine Lord transforms 
His precious blood into grace and infuses it into our souls, and so by a 
kind of spiritual blood-transfusion we become related to the family of 
God. His cross is always standing in our midst, and from His five 
wounds His blood is ever streaming down into our souls. Every time 
we receive a Sacrament, we are given a new infusion of His blood. 

United to Him in blood, we become partakers of His divine nature. 
He has thus created for Himself another body, that great mystical body, 
His Catholic Church, of which we are members. Now, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is not a private or individual act; it is the corporate act of 
worship of the mystical Christ. It is His sacrifice and ours, and thus ina 
broad sense, as partakers of His nature, we also have a share in His 
priesthood. Indeed, St. Peter himself has told us so: ‘‘Be you also 
as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”” And again: 
“But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood.”’ Thus, after 
the Offertory, the priest solemnly admonishes us: ‘‘Orate fratres’’— 
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“Brethren, pray that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God 
the Father Almighty.’’ The priest who stands at the altar is Christ’s 
own representative, especially chosen to act for Christ and us; the 
Mass is not his sacrifice; it is his and ours and Christ’s. 

Christ is the eternal High Priest, the one Mediator in whom all priest- 
hood is fulfilled. His sacrifice goes on independent of time and change, 
because it is the eternal sacrifice fulfilling and accomplishing all that, 
before His coming, was expressed with uncertain understanding in signs 


and symbols. 








Book Reviews 


Canonical Evidence in Matrimonial Cases’ 


The author’s experience, according to the publisher’s announcement, 
was gained in the Diocese of Buffalo as Pastor Consultor and Pro-Syno- 
dal Judge. The Foreword states that ‘“‘Canonical Evidence in Marriage 
Cases” is the development of “‘research and consideration.” Its pur- 
pose is ‘‘to be a guide in the processual law. . . that governs the evidence 
in marriage cases.... That it will not be an untrue guide seems to be 
assured.” The réle of guide in Canon Law is a perilous one and should 
not be assumed lightly. Since, however, Dr. Wanenmacher lays claim 
to it for his book, the reviewer is charged with the task of informing the 
readers of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW whether ‘‘Canonical 
Evidence in Matrimonial Cases”’ is always a safe guide. 

Two considerations incline the reviewer to the opinion that the book 
under review is not always a safe guide. They are: (1) the author’s 
failure to grasp and to state clearly the precise juridical value of the 
sources which he cites; (2) the too frequent erroneous interpretation of 
Roman documents, especially Rotal decisions. Of both we shall give 
specimens. 

“The supplementary legislation,’ writes Dr. Wanenmacher, ‘‘which 
forms an authentic source for this work consists first in the responises of 
the Pontificia Commissio ad Codicis Canones Authentice Interpre- 
tandos.... Besides this, the Suprema Congregatio Sancti Officii issued 
a decree, which seems to be of extensive interpretation, De Competentia 
in Causis Matrimonialibus, under date of 27 January, 1928 (A.AS., 
XX, p. 75).”? Then follow five pages of sources which, without any 
distinctions, form ‘‘an authentic source’’ of ‘“‘supplementary legislation.”’ 
Some of the sources are pre-Code, others post-Code. The latter include 
responses to particular cases, instructions and decisions published by 
the Roman Curia. Despite the Motu Proprio, Cum iuris canonict, the 
author applies to them indiscriminately the term ‘‘authentic source” 
of “supplementary legislation.” 

Whatever may be meant by this loose terminology, the Constitution, 
Providentissima Mater Ecclesia, makes the Code of Canon Law “‘offi- 
cial . . . universal . . . one, sc., it has no laws prior in point of time to 
other laws, . . . exclusive, excluding and declaring abolished all former 
laws and customs excepting those explicitly or implicitly contained in the 
Code, and rights, privileges, laws, customs reserved in the Code.” 


1 By the Rev. Francis Wanenmacher, Doctor in Canon Law of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Pastor Consultor and Pro-Synodal Judge of the Diocese of Buf- 
falo (Dolphin Press, Philadelphia). 2 Introduction, p. xii. 

3 “Canon Law.” By Cicognani-O’Hara-Brennan (2nd ed.), p. 482. 
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Likewise, the Motu Proprio, Cum iuris canonici, constitutes the Code 
Commission the exclusive source of authentic interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law in the strict sense of this term. It is, to say the 
least, misleading to call the instructions, declarations and decisions of 
Roman Congregations and Tribunals, without regard to their source, 
nature, or time and mode of publication, authentic sources of supple- 
mentary legislation. 

Another example of loose terminology is to term the declaration of 
the Holy Office of January 27, 1928, “‘a decree.’’ The document is 
entitled merely ‘“‘DUBIA.”’ The resolution of doubts is a declaration 
or explanation of an already existing law (Canon 17, § 2). The author 
seems to accept the opinion that the cited declaration is an “extensive 
interpretation.” An extensive interpretation is an authentic interpreta- 
tion and tantamount to a new law. According to Canon 17, § 1: 
“Leges authentice interpretatur legislator eiusve successor et is cui 
potestas interpretandi fuerit ab eisdem commissa.”” The Motu Pro- 
prio, Cum iuris canonici, concedes the authority “Codicis canones 
authentice interpretandi”’ to the Code Commission alone.* If a Roman 
Congregation wishes to publish a ‘‘novum generale decretum,”’ the cited 
Motu Proprio requires the observance of certain formalities,® none of 
which was carried out in the publication of the declaration on ‘‘Compe- 
tence in Matrimonial Causes.” Hence, the opinion that it is ‘an exten- 
sive interpretation’”’ rests on the assumption that the Holy Office failed 
to observe the law governing its own competence and procedure, which 
is an absurdity. 

Due to the erroneous interpretation of certain Rotal decisions, the 
author advances opinions on the law which are without foundation. 
Thus, for example, he cites the Rotal decision, Parisien., August 11, 
1921,° to support the opinion that insincere pre-nuptial guarantees in- 
validate a dispensation from the impediment of disparity of worship 
and therefore subsequent marriage.?_ The grounds of annulment in this 
case were not the insincere guarantees as such, but a sine qua non con- 
dition attached by the Catholic party to the dispensation from the 
impediment. The content of the plaintiff’s condition was the fulfillment 
of the guarantees by the infidel party. The Rota declared the marriage 
invalid, not because the infidel party had made insincere guarantees, but 
because he failed to fulfill the condition placed by the plaintiff. Inci- 
dentally the judges expressly state why insincere guarantees cannot 
invalidate either a dispensation or a marriage. From the three references 
to the law on pre-nuptial guarantees quoted in the book under review 
(nn. 159, 379, 454), it is clear that the author has not grasped the 
genuine nature of the guarantees. As a matter of fact, there is neither 
a Canon in the Code, nor a Rotal decision, nor a response from 

*Cfr.§ I. © Cfr. §§ II-III. * S. Romane Rote Decisiones etc., XIII, 210. 


™N n. 159 (qua promise), 379 (qua documentary evidence of the fact of the guaran- 
tees’ juridical existence), 454 (qua a presumption). 
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the Holy Office, which sustains the opinion that insincere pre-nuptial 
guarantees in themselves invalidate a dispensation from the impediment 
of disparity of worship and therefore subsequent marriage.* Dr. Wanen- 
macher’s opinion, therefore, is indefensible. 

The author writes: ‘At the present stage of canonical and theological 
opinion on the question, it is not certain that the vasectomy of a man 
constitutes a diriment impediment against a valid marriage.’’® In the 
footnote he then states: ‘‘Ayrinhac, n. 121, refers to two decisions of R. 
(7.e., Rota) and states that these hold for impotence. But in fact no 
mention is made in them of impotence derivable from vasectomy.” 

Dr. Wanenmacher here refers to ‘Marriage Legislation,’’ revised and 
enlarged by the Rev. J. P. Lydon, D.D. Our author is incorrect when 
he asserts that the Rotal decisions to which Dr. Lydon appeals in sup- 
port of his opinion make no mention of impotence resulting from vasec- 
tomy. The Rotal decision of June 14, 1923, lays down the following 
principle: “Quod si ad matrimonii validitatem non requiritur, ut 
tenet prevalens rotalis iurisprudentia, quod semen intra vaginam ef- 
fundendum spermatozoida contineat, sane tamen requiritur quod 
semen sit in testiculis elaboratum.’’© Logically, therefore, the same de- 
cision declares in the part on the law: ‘“‘Rursus non interest, utrum 
veri seminis transitus interclusus fuerit per operationem chirurgicam, 
quam vasectomiam appellant, an alio modo, dummodo scilicet obstructio 
sit absoluta, atque insanabilis.”’ 

We may consider the question of impotence resulting from vasectomy 
a case in which ‘‘desit expressum prescriptum legis.’’ Canon 20 directs 
that in this circumstance: ‘‘norma sumenda est . . . a stylo et praxi 
Curie Romane.” Therefore, since the cited decision explicitly makes 
known the actual jurisprudence of the Rota in regard to what constitutes 
the essence of impotence in a man, and further declares that it makes no 
difference whether a man has been made impotent by vasectomy, dio- 
cesan tribunals may safely have recourse to the principle of interpreta- 
tion laid down in Canon 20, and declare a marriage invalid due to abso- 
lute and incurable impotence resulting from vasectomy. In so doing 
they will follow a safer guide than ‘‘Canonical Evidence in Matrimonial 
Cases.” 

These criticisms are meant to suggest that, if a second edition is 
printed, a careful correction of errors will give the clergy a safer guide 
in the disentanglement of matrimonial perplexities. The book is not 
without merits. It is written in clear, simple and understandable 
English. The author is meticulously accurate in his references, al- 
though his method of citing them is a departure from the accepted one 
and at times annoying. CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


8 Cfr. Ius Pontifictum, XV, pp. 196-201. * N. 527. 
0S. R. R. Dects., XV, 105. 
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